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‘Now,  boys,  forward!”  cried  Wild,  swinging  the  lariat  in  his  hand.  Black  Dick  strove  to  urge  the 
hors©  ahead  faster,  but  instead  of  increasing  his  speed  Spitfire  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt,  shooting  the  villain  over  his  head  like  a  catapult. 
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Young  Wild  West  at  Devil  Creek 

- or - 

HELPING  TO  BOOM  A  NEW  TOWN  • 

i 

By  AN  OLD  SCOUT 


CHAPTER  I. 

WILD  DECIDES  TO  HELP  BOOM  THE  NEW  TOWN. 

“Things  are  getting  rather  tiresome,  boys,”  said  Young  Y/ild 
*Yest,  as  he  arose  from  the  comfortable  chair  he  had  been  sit¬ 
ing  upon  in  the  office  of  the  Wild  West  Mining  and  Improve- 
Hent  Company.  “It  seems  to  me  that  things  have  been  run¬ 
ning  altogether  too  smooth  of  late.  Why,  if  it  keeps  cm  this 
way,  Weston  will  certainly  be  a  model  town.  It  won’t  do  it 
an}'  good,  either,  to  remain  too  tame.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  think,”  spoke  up  Cheyenne  Charlie,  one 
of  his  friends,  as  he  gave  a  yawn  and  straightened  out  his 
tall,  athletic  form. 

“I  should  think  you  both  had  been  through  enough  excite¬ 
ment  to  last  you  the  remainder  of  your  days,”  remarked  Fore¬ 
man  Walter  Jenkins,  who  had  been  married  only  a  few  days. 
“I  should  think  you  would  want  to  settle  down,  especially 
Charlie,  as  he  is  married.” 

“That’s  what  you  think  now,”  replied  the  cowboy,  with  a 
laugh.  “When  you  have  been  married  as  long  as  I  have,  you 
might  feel  like  havin’  a  scrap  with  outlaws  or  Injuns,  just  for 
a  change.” 

“Suppose  Anna  were  to  hear  you  say  that?”  asked  Jim 
Dart,  another  friend  of  Y/ild’s,  who  was  busy  at  his  desk. 

“Oh!  She  wouldn’t  care,”  was  the  reply.  “She’d  know  I 
was  only  foolin’.” 

The  truth  of  it  was  that  things  had  been  running  along 
pretty  smoothly  in  Weston  for  the  past  week  or  two. 

Since  old  Eagle  Wing  and  his  gang  had  been  cleaned  out, 
and  Dancing  Dick  and  his  band  had  been  disposed  of,  there 
was  nothing  but  plain  sailing  in  the  rapidly  growing  W’estern 
town. 

Young  Wild,  West  and  his  friends  had  been  very  successful 

ince  they  came  to  the  place  and  started  the  town  booming. 

Spondulicks,  which  was  a  larger  town  about  fifteen  miles 
difc'ant,  had  also  greatly  increased  in  population  and  business;  I 
but  Weston  was  rapidly  catching  up  to  it,  and  it  would  only  be  j 
a  question  of  a  year  or  two  before  it  would  be  far  ahead. 

Almost  every  resident  of  the  hustling  little  town  was  willing 
to  give  Young  Wild  West  the  credit  of  making  it  what  it  was. 

this  was  strictly  the  truth,  the  handsome  young  sure- 
shot  and  prince  of  the  saddle  had  accumulated  quite  a  little 
fortune  of  his  own,  and  so  had  his  friends,  Jim  Dart,  Cheyenne 
Charlie,  Jack  Robedee,  Sam  Murdock  and  Dove-Eye  Dave. 

Jt  was  shortly  before  noon  on  a  bright  morning,  and  as  Wild 
started  for  the  door  to  take  a  short  walk  before  dinner,  be 
raw  a  stranger  riding  up  toward  the  office. 

There  wer<-  plenty  of  other  places  that  he  might  be  bound 
Va  hut  it  struck  Wild  that  he  was  coming  there. 


And  so  it  proved,  for  the  horse  was  reined  in  sharply  as  it 
was  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  office,  and  the  stranger  swrung 
himself  lightly  from  the  saddle. 

The  man  was  about  middle-aged,  with  keen  black  eyes  and  a 
mustache  that  was  so  long  at  the  ends  that  it  came  down  past 
the  collar  of  the  richly  embroidered  blue  shirt  he  wore. 

He  read  the  sign  over  the  office  door,  and  then  walked  quick¬ 
ly  inside,  stepping  past  Young  Wild  West  without  a  word. 

“Is  Mr.  Wild  West  in?”  he  asked  of  Jim  Dart  at  the  desk. 

“There  he  is,  right  at  the  door,”  replied  Jim,  sizing  the 
fellow  up  with  a  critical  eye,  and  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  one  who  had  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  himself,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  others  thought. 

“That’s  him!  Why.  he’s  only  a  boy!  ”  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
as  he  took  a  good  look  at  the  youthful  but  athletic  form  in 
the  doorway. 

“That’s  all  right,”  replied  Wild,  stepping  over.  “My  friend, 
do  you  know  that  I  have  heard  that  expression  so  many  times 
that  I  am  really  getting  tired  of  it?  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it,  if 
I  am  only  a  boy.  Now,  then,  if  you  wish  to  see  me  I  am  at 
your  service.” 

“Well,  if  you  are  Mr.  West  you  are  the  huckleberry  I  want 
to  see,”  was  the  reply.  “I  am  Lively  Rick,  that’s  my  name.” 

“Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Lively!”  exclaimed  .Wild,  and  then 
he  reached  out  qnd  gave  the  visitor’s  hand  such  a  hearty 
squeeze  that  it  made  him  wince. 

“I  was  sent  over  here  from  Devil  Creek,”  went  on  the  fellow. 
“We  heard  about  Weston,  an’-  how  it  was  boomin’,  so  we 
thought  we  would  see  if  you  couldn’t  spare  time  enough  to 
come  over  an’  show  us  how  to  boom  up  a  new  town.  There’s 
plenty  of  gold  an’  silver  over  at  the  Creek,  an’  all’s  wanted 
is  a  boom.  What  would  you  charge  us  to  come  over  an’  start 
things  goin’?” 

“How  much  of  a  place  is  Devil  Creek?” 

“Its  population  is  just  thirty-two,  but  they  are  all  rip- 
roarers,  every  one  of  ’em.  You  see,  we  want  some  one  to 
kinder  tame  us  down  a  little  an’  put  us  on  the  right  track. 
We  heard  about  you,  but  thought  you  was  a  much  older  per¬ 
son.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  I  am  old  enough,”  and  Wild  smiled  as  he  sur¬ 
veyed  Mr.  Lively  Rick’s  form  and  general  appearance.  “How 
far  is  the  Creek  from  here?” 

“A  little  less  than  twenty  miles.” 

“Very  well,  I’ll  take  a  ride  over  with  you  in  the  morning, 
and  if  I  like  the  looks  of  things  I’ll  select  a  little  ground  there, 
with  the  agreement  that  it  is  to  become  my  property  if  the 
population  is  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  sixty  days.” 

“That’s  the  ticket!  You  talk  very  much  like  a  man,  even  if 
you  are  only  a  boy.” 

'  “I’ll  take  a  couple  of  my  friends  with  me,  who  are  used  to 
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the  work  of  booming  new  towns.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jack  Robedee?” 

“No;  can't  say  that  I  have.  But  don’t  you  think  that  more 
than  three  of  you  had  better  come?” 

“That  will  be  enough  to  start  with.  How  many  ginmills 
have  you  got  there?” 

Only  one  now;  but  we  hope  to  have  at  least  a  dozen  inside 
of  a  couple  of  months.” 

“Well,  the  advice  I  am  going  to  give  you  people  when  I  get 
over  there  is  to  go  it  light  on  the  ginmills,  and  look  out  for 
supply  stores  and  such  like.  As  you  will  have  to  stay  over 
night,  I  will  take  you  around  after  supper  and  show  you  what 
kind  of  a  place  Weston  is.  This  town  is  a  pretty  good  crite¬ 
rion  to  go  by,  I  think.” 

“That’s  what  we  heard.  Well,  it’s  a  go — what  you  just  said. 
Gee!  No  one  would  think  you  was  a  boy,  to  hear  you  spout  it 
out.” 

“See  here!”  exclaimed  Wild,  suddenly.  “You  are  willing  to 
admit  that  I  talk  with  the  sense  of  a  man;  now,  what  is  it 
about  me  that  strikes  you  that  I  am  too  much  of  a  boy?  Don’t 
you  think  I  could  handle  you  in  a  rough-and-tumble  scrim¬ 
mage?  Don’t  you  think  I  could  shoot  as  quick  and  as  straight 
as  you?  If  you  don’t,  just  step  out  here  in  front  of  the  office, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  convince  you.” 

This  staggered  the  committee  of  one  from  Devil  Creek,  and 
a  universal  smile  went  up  from  the  friends  of  Young  Wild 
West. 

“You — you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  I  couldn’t  throw  you  in 
a  wrastle?”  he  gasped. 

“You  might  be  able  to;  but  I’m  willing  to  bet  that  you  can’t.” 

“See  here!”  and  Lively  Rick  drew  his  muscular  form  to  its 
full  height.  “See  here!  I  don’t  want  to  throw  you  over  my 
head  in  a  friendly  wrastle,  an’  then  have  you  git  mad  at  me, 
an’  not  come  over  to  the  Creek.  I  wouldn’t  do  that  for  the 
world.  I  think  you  are  all  right  as  a  town-boomer,  so  that 
settles  it.  ”  * 

“Well,  you  can  let  it  drop  at  that,  if  you  want  to.  But  please 
bear  in  mind  that  I  would  not  get  the  least  bit  mad  if  you 
threw  me  over  your  head  in  a  friendly  wrestling  bout.  And 
there  is  something  else  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind,  too.” 

“What’s  that,  Mr.  West?” 

“The  next  time  you  make  the  remark  that  I  am  such  a 
young  boy  I  am  going  to  buckle  right  into  you  and  give  you 
:  a  chance  to  try  and  throw  me  over  your  head.  Please  remem¬ 
ber  that.” 

Again  the  man  was  staggered.  It  was  plain  that  he  could 
not  quite  make  up  his  mind  as  to  just  what  sort  of  a  young 
fellow  Young  Wild  West  was. 

“All  right,”  said  he,  with  something  like  a  grin  on  his  face. 
“I  guess  I’ll  go  an’  find  a  hotel  to  put  up  at  till  to-morrow 
mornin’,  and  I  can  be  studyin’  somethin’  of  the  ways  of  your 
town  at  the  same  time.” 

He  mounted  his  horse,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  rode 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  center  of  the  town. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Lively  Rick?”  asked  Wild, 
turning  to  Jim  Dart  and  the  rest. 

“Seems  to  have  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  himself,”  replied 
Jim. 

“Rather  conceited  like,”  observed  Cheyenne  Charlie.  “I 
had  an  idea,  Wild,  that  you  wa.s  goin’  to  give  him  a  lesson  in 
wrestlin’  one  time  there.” 

“Oh,  he’ll  get  that  lesson  before  he  goes  away  from  here,” 
laughed  our  hero.  “Yon  see,  I  have  met  so  many  men  like  him 
that  I  can’t  resist  the  temptation  to  tackle  him  and  show  him 
how  little  he  knows  about  handling  himself.  I  can  tell  those 
kind  of  fellows  almost  the  moment  they  open  their  mouths.” 

It  was  now  twelve  o’clock,  and  Jack  Robedee,  who  had  been 
out  superintending  a  sand-sifting  machine,  came  along. 

“Jack,”  said  Wild,  “I  have  made  a  contract  to  help  boom  a 
now  town,  and  you  and  Charlie  are  to  be  my  assistants.” 

“Good!”  was  the  reply.  “Where  is  ther  new  town?” 

“I  don’t  know  exactly,  but  it  is  a  place  called  Devil  Creek, 
a~ud  is  about  twenty  miles  from  here.” 

“Devil  Creek,  hey?  That’s  a  good  name;  it  ought  to  be 
lively  around  there,  if  there’s  anything  in  a  name.” 

“Yes;  that’s  what  I  should  think,”  spoke  up  Walter  Jenkins. 

All  hands  now  went  to  dinner.  Jack  locking  up  the  office. 

After  dinner  Wild  took  a  walk  over  to  see  Dove-Eye  Dave. 
He  was  pretty  sure  that  ho  would  know  something  about 
Devil  Creek,  anrl  he  found  that  he  did. 

“I  know  whar  ther  place  is  all  right  ’nough,”  said  the  old 
miner,  “ft.  are  one  of  ther  wildest  spots  in  these  here  parts. 
I  hadn't  no  idea  that  there  was  a  settlement  there,  though,  but 
hain't  surprised  a  bit.  Devil  Creek  are  ther  name  of  a  good- 
sized  stream  that  comes  down  ther  mountains  an'  runs  across 


a  level  stretch  of  sandy  ground,  whar  ther  bones  of  buffaler 
kin  be  dug  up  in  big  quantities.” 

“I  suppose  a  whole  herd  of  buffaloes  tumbled  over  a  cliff 

some  time.” 

“Yes;  I’ve  hearn  tell  about  it.  It  were  about  twenty  year 
ago,  I  reckon.  A  gang  of  Sioux  corralled  a  herd  an’  chased 
’em  up  ther  mountain.  The  reds  follered  ther  buffaler  for  a 
day  an’  a  night,  but  didn’t  bag  very  many  of  ’em.  You  see,  It 
was  cornin’  on  cold  weather,  an’  they  wanted  to  git  their  winter 
supply  of  meat  in.  A  redskin  is  ther  laziest  cuss  that  ever 
lived,  but  he  will  hunt  for  his  grub.” 

“I  know  something  about  the  red  demons,  myself.” 

“Yes;  I  know  yer  do.  Well,  it  were  a  very  dry  spell,  jest 
afore  ther  winter  rains  had  started  in,  an’  a  t-*mp-fire  of  ther 
reds  set  ther  dry  shrub  an’  coarse  grass  on  ther  mountain¬ 
side  afire.  A  big  wind  come  up  about  that  time,  which  was 
blowin’  right  in  ther  direction  ther  herd  of  buffaler  was  goin  . 
It  spread  out  like  ther  very  old  boy,  an’  ther  poor  huffier  run 
till  they  come  to  ther  cliff.  Then  they  went  over,  they  do  say, 
jest  like  ther  water  pours  over  Niagary.  It  must  have  been 
a  sight!  ” 

“I  should  say  so,”  and  Young  Wild  West  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  as  he  thought  of  the  awful  waste  of  buffalo  life. 

That  animal  was  getting  more  scarce  every  year,  and  it 
would  only  be  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  there  would 
be  no  more  buffaloes. 

“That  must  be  ther  place  where  this  new  town  is  startin' 
up,”  resumed  Dove-Eye  Dave.  “I’ll  bet  if  you  go  over  there 
you’ll  find  them  buffaler  bones  as  thick  as  leaves,  if  you  dig 
down  in  ther  sand  a  little.” 

“Well,  I  am  going  over  there  to-morrow  morning.” 

“You  are?” 

“Yes.” 

“What’s  in  the  wind,  Wild?” 

“Well,  things  are  getting  rather  tame  here  in  Weston,  and 
I  was  just  itching  for  some  excitement,  when  who  comes  along 
but  a  fellow  who  calls  himself  Lively  Rick,  who  says  that  he 
was  appointed  a  committee  to  ask  me  to  come  over  to  Devil 
Creek  and  help  boom  the  new  town.  I  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  do  the  thing  in  sixty  days,  and  take  my  pay  out  in 
land  that  the  boomers  have  staked  off.” 


“Good!  If  you  don’t  set  that ‘place  a-hummin’  afore  you’ve 
been  there  long,  I’ll  chew  quartz,  that’s  all.  Say!  Can’t  you 
take  me  along  with  you?” 

“Certainly.  I  have  made  arrangements  to  take  Charlie  and 
Jack,  and  you  might  as  well  make  the  fourth  one  in  the  party. 
They  say  the  people  over  at  Devil  Creek  are  a  very  hard  crowd, 
and  that  they  need  taming  down,  so  it  might  stand  you  in  hand 
to  get  yourself  in  practice  for  quick  shooting.” 

“I’m  alius  in  practice,  Wild.  If  I  can’t  find  anything  else 
to  shoot  at  I  let  go  at  ther  squirrels  an’  ther  pine  knots.  You 
kin  bet  that  I’ll  be  all  right  with  my  shooters.” 

Wild  talked  with  the  old  man  for  some  little  time,  having  it 
thoroughly  understood  that  they  were  to  start  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  with  Lively  Rick. 

Then  he  sought  out  Arietta  Murdock,  the  girl  he  was  going 
to  marry  some  day. 


So  >ou  can  t  be  satisfied  with  the  life  you  are  leading  hers 
in  Weston?”  she  said,  questioningly.  “I  have  heard  all about 
this  new  scheme  of  yours;  Anna  told  me  a  little  while  ago. 
She  don’t  want  Charlie  to  go  to  Devil  Creek,  but  he  told  her 
that,  he  would  go  further  than  that,  so  long  as  you  were  with 
him.  What  do  you  want  to  bother  with  this  new  town  for? 

YtuUMhave  ple,nty  to  keePyou  occupied  right  here  in  Weston.” 

Now,  see  here  Et,”  answered  Wild,  playfully  chucking  the 
P1  e 1 1 >  girl  under  the  chin,  “you  shouldn’t  talk  to  me  that  way, 
k°U* ,kn°J-  l0!!  °u§ht,  to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  mo 
by  ibis  time.  Don  t  you  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
lead  a  quiet  life,  like  most  people?  It  is  my  mission  to  do  mv 
share  toward  making  this  great  Western  country  as  ‘civilized 
as  the  East,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  I  will  be  willin'* 
to  setUe  down  and  live  happily  the  remainder  of  my  davs."  * 

that "n/0",! n'V0  a  ??no  inore  than  your  share' toward 

that  end.  And,  another  thing,  you  would  be  grav-hatred  be¬ 
fore  you  or  anybody  else  could  tame  this  coutit'rv  it  will 
always  be  wild  in  these  parts,  n„  mattej  how  many  people 

fomers  «inerfa„  In,  tatlthe  natur9  of  ,ht'  =>nd  ihe*  new- 

vance  of  them  "  WayS  °f  those  who  <'ame  «d- 


“Et,  now  you  are  talking! 
am  sure.  Why,  who  would 
any  more  tame  than  Weston 
rather  wild." 


It  Will  be.  to  a  certain  extent,  I 
vant  to  live  in  a  place  that  was 
•  And  yet  some  would  call  this 


“1  don’t  see  why  they  would  not.  Why,  there  are  at  least 
three  men  shot  here  every  week,  and  if  a  horle  Slef  is 
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hanged  once  in  a  week  the  miners  would  not  have  any  ex¬ 
citement  at  all.” 

“That’s  right.  But  you  remember  how  it  was  when  we  first 
started  in  here.  It  is  nothing  like  that  now.  The  road  agents 
and  gamblers,  have  been  pretty  well  thinned  out,  and  I  don’t 
think  the  Indians  will  show  up  around  this  vicinity  very  soon.. 
Et.  ^'e  have  got  a  model  town,  there  is  no  mistake  about  it.” 

“And  not  satisfied  "with  it,  you  are  going  to  endanger  your 
life  by  helping  to  boom  another?” 

“That’s  it,  Et.  But  think  of  it!  If  the  boom  comes  I’ll 
simply  be  adding  to  my  wealth.  Land  will  be  worth  something 
in  Devil  Creek  if  the  boom  turns  out  all  right.  There  is  a  fu¬ 
ture  ahead  of  us,  little  one,  and  some  day  we  are  going  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  world.  It  will  take  lots  of  money  to  do 
that,  and  I  am  going  to  improve  every  chance  I  get  to  accu¬ 
mulate  the  dust.” 

That  settled  it.  Arietta  said  no  more;  her  faith  in  her 
handsome  young  lover  was  too  great  for  that. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WILD  SURPRISES  AN  INDIAN. 

When  Young  Wild  West  took  a  walk  to  the  heart  of  the 
town  in  search  of  the  messenger  from  Devil  Creek,  that  eve¬ 
ning,  it  struck  him  all  at  once  that  Weston  was  not  such  a 
tame  town,  after  all. 

The  truth  of  it  was  that  it  was  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
hustling  places  of  its  size  west  of  Chicago. 

There  was  a  little  bit  of  everything  going  on  there,  though 
the  vices  were  not  conducted  so  openly  as  over  in  Spondu¬ 
licks. 

All  sorts  of  gambling  games  were  run,  the  faro  and  roulette 
games  being  conducted  more  on  the  quiet. 

Draw  poker  was  considered  an  honest  game  by  those  people, 
so  it  held  forth  in  all  the  saloons. 

Proprietor  Brown  of  the  Gazoo  had  showed  himself  to  be 
a  pretty  fair  sort  of  man,  so  when  Wild  and  any  of  his  part¬ 
ners  or  friends  took  the  town  in  they  usually  stopped  in  that 
place  in  preference  to  any  of  the  others. 

Wild  and  Dove-Eye  Dave  walked  over  to  the  post-office  to¬ 
gether.  The  pretty  postmistress  liad  quit  her  work  for  the  day, 
but  old  man  Murdock  took  her  place  evenings  and  kept  the  of¬ 
fice  open  till  about  ten  o’clock,  giving  the  miners  all  the  chance 
they  wanted  to  call  for  and  deposit  mail  matter. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  Murdock  the  two  walked 
over  to  the  Gazoo. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  lively  time  in  the  barroom,  and  the 
stoop  was  crowded  with  grinning  miners. 

When  Young  Wild  West  sought  an  entrance  the  men  prompt¬ 
ly  moved  aside  and  made  room  for  him. 

He  commanded  great  respect  among  the  miners,  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  gave  him  the  credit  of  making  the  town  what  it 
was. 

When  Wild  and  Dove-Eye  Dave  got  inside  they  soon  saw 
the  cause  of  all  the  noise  and  merriment. 

Lively  Rick  was  in  the  center  of  the  room  dancing  a  jig,  or 
rather,  trying  to,  for  he  knew  as  much  about  dancing  as  a 
lame  cayuse. 

A  couple  of  intoxicated  miners  were  beating  time  for  him 
with  their  palms,  and  another  was  singing  the  old  tune,  “Wait 
For  the  Wagon,  and  We’ll  All  Take  a  Ride.” 

Everybody  seemed  to  take  kindly  to  the  committee  of  one 
from  Devil  Creek,  as  he  had  introduced  himself,  and  no  won¬ 
der,  since  he  had  lots  of  gold  dust  and  silver  coins,  and  was 
not  slow  in  spending  it. 

That  made  the  hangers-on  laugh  at  his  antics  a  great  deal 
more  than  his  reckless  performances. 

“Whoopee!  Whoopee!  I’m  Lively  Rick  from  Devil  Creek!” 
the  man  v/as  shouting  as  our  two  friends  entered.  “I  kin  do 
the  dip  an’  never  slip;  I’m  a  rattle-banger,  an’  a  horse  thief 
hanger!  Wbcopee!  Set  ’em  up  ag’in,  landlord!” 

At  this  juncture  he  caught  sight  of  Wild. 

“Just  in  time,  Mr.  West,”  he  shouted.  “The  best  whisky  in 
the  house  ain’t  too  good  for  you.  Set  ’em  up  for  the  whole 
gang,  landlord!” 

•‘I’ll  smoke  a  cheroot  with  you,”  replied  Wild,  as  Brown 
hand'd  over  the  box,  knowing  well  that  the  young  deadshot 
am;  prince  of  the  saddle  never  drank  anything  strong. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughdd  Lively  Rick.  “Now  I  know  you’re 
onlv  a  boy.  A  man  would  take  whisky  straight,  same  as  I  do. 

Lemma  nee -  Oh!  you  said  you'd  buckle  Into  me  if  I  said 

tLat  ag'ln.  Well,  now’s  your  chance,  Mr.  West” 


Our  hero  was  not  the  least  bit  angered  at  the  fellow’s  re¬ 
marks,  but  he  wanted  to  show  him  that  lie  always  kept  his 
word,  so  before  the  words  were  fairly  out  of  his  mouth  he  had 
leaped  forward  and  grabbed  him  about  the  waist. 

Instantly  the  crowd  drew  back  to  make  room,  for  there  was 
scarcely  a  man  there  but  knew  what  was  coming. 

Lively  Rick’s  feet  shuffled  the  sanded  floor  for  about  a  sec¬ 
ond,  and  then  his  heels  flew  up  in  the  air  and  down  he  came 
flat  on  his  back  with  Wild  cn  top  of  him. 

The  breath  was  nearly  knocked  from  the  body  of  the  brag¬ 
ging  committee  of  one  from  Devil  Creek,  and  when  Young 
Wild  West  got  up  he  sat  there  blinking  like  an  owl  in  the  sun. 

“I  told  you  I  would  buckle  into  you,  Mr.  Lively  Rick,  if  you 
persisted  in  saying  I  was  a  boy.  I  don’t  mind  being  called  a 
boy,  you  know,  but  I  don’t  like  it  in  the  way  you  persisted 
in  putting  it.  You  intimated  that  I  could  not  handle  a  man, 
and  I  know  I  can — the  majority  of  them,  anyway.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  everlastingly  jiggered!”  gasped  the  astonished 
man.  “Say!  Do  you  think  you  could  do  that  ag’in?” 

“Ye3;  I  have  got  such  an  opinion.  Why,  aren’t  you  satis¬ 
fied?” 

“No!  I  ain’t  anything  like  satisfied.  You  must  have  caught 
me  unawares.  Why,  I  was  never  throwed  like  that  in  my  life 
before.  ” 

“There  has  always  got  to  be  a  first  time,  you  know,”  and 
Wild  laughed  good-naturedly. 

“I  agree  with  you  on  that.  But  jest  wait  till  I  swallow  my 
poison  that’s  on  the  bar  waitin’  for  me,  an’  then  we’ll  try 
another  turn.” 

“All  right;  take  your  own  time,  and  get  yourself  in  shape.” 

The  room  was  now  packed  so  full  of  men  who  wanted  to  see 
the  wrestling  bout  that  Brown  got  upon  the  top  of  his  bar 
and  suggested  that  they  go  outside  and  have  the  second  try. 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  everybody,  so  as  soon  as  Lively  Rick 
had  swallowed  his  whisky  and  pulled  himself  together,  he  led 
the  way  out  of  the  door. 

In  less  than  a  minute  a  ring  was  formed  and  the  blazing 
kerosene  torch  that  was  in  front  of  the  hotel  made  just  enough 
light  to  make  the  scene  look  weird  and  picturesque. 

Wild  unbutkled  his  belt  and  handed  it  to  Dove-Eye  Dave, 
and  as  he  cast  a  look  at  the  expecting  faces  around  him  he 
noticed  that  Cheyenne  Charlie,  Jack  Robedee  and  Jim  Dart 
were  there. 

While  he  had  no  idea  that  any  trouble  was  going  to  come 
out  of  the  wrestling  bout  he  was  glad  to  sea  them  there,  for 
he  knew  that  he  could  depend  upon  them,  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

Lively  Rick  also  took  off  his  belt,  which  held  two  heavy 
Colt’s  revolvers  and  a  hunting- knife,  and  handed  it  over  to 
Proprietor  Brown. 

“Now,  then,  Young  Wild  West,  I’m  ready  for  you!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  rolling  up  his  sleeves.  “If  you  can- throw  me  ag’in 
I’ll  admit  that  you  are  the  best  man  I  ever  tackled  at  wrastlin'. 
I  won’t  think  you  are  a  boy  any  more,  hut  a  real  hustler  from 
Hustleville.” 

“All  right,”  was  the  calm  reply.  “Are  you  ready?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  look  out  for  yourself!” 

The  two  darted  for  each  other,  both  bent  on  getting  the 
best  hold. 

For  only  the  fraction  of  a  second  did  they  struggle,  then  up 
went  the  committee  of  one  over  Wild’s  shoulder;  then  there 
was  a  dull  thud,  and  he  laid  at  full  length  on  the  ground. 

That  took  out  all  the  wrestling  he  had  in  him,  but  as  our 
hero  expected,  he  got  mad. 

As  soon  as  he  could  gather  himself  sufficiently,  he  got  upon 
his  feet. 

Then  he  reached  for  his  handiest  shooter,  but  found  it  was 
gone. 

“Mind  your  eye,  now!  ”  cried  Young  Wild  West,  warningly. 

But  Lively  Rick  paid  no  attention  to  him.  He  made  a  grab 
for  his  belt  and  pulled  it  from  the  hands  of  Brown. 

Then  he  whipped  out  one  of  the  revolvers. 

But  as  quick  as  he  did  this,  Wild  was  quicker. 

He  had  pulled,  a  revolver  from  the  belt  of  Dove-Eye  Dave  in 
no  time. 

“Drop  that  shooter!”  he  said,  sternly.  “Drop  it  quick,  or 
the  men  over  in  Devil  Creek  will  never  hear  a  report  from 
the  committee  of  one  they  sent  to  Weston!” 

The  fellow  saw  what  it  meant  if  he  refused,  so  he  promptly 
relaxed  his  grasp  on  the  weapon,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

“I  cave!”  he  exclaimed.  “You’re  altogether  too  much  for 
me,  Young  Wild  West.” 

Then  the  crowd  broke  into  a  yell,  winding  up  by  giving  a 
prolonged  cheer  for  Young  Wild  West. 
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young  wild  west  at  devil  cheek. 


“I’m  a  measly  coyote,  Mr.  West,”  said  Lively  Rick,  stepping 
forward  and  putting  out  his  hand.  “Will  you  shake  with  me 
an’  call  it  square?  I  had  no  business  to  get  mad,  but  you  sur¬ 
prised  me  so  I  couldn’t  help  it.  I’ll  never  git  mad  at  you  ag’in 
if  you’ll  only  shake  an’  call  it  square.” 

“Certainly  I  will  shake  hands  with  you.  Why  shouldn’t  I? 
You  are  only  like  a  whole  lot  of  other  men  I  have  met — just 
a  little  too  fast  in  forming  your  conclusions,”  and  Wild  gave 
him  such  a  grip  that  it  made  him  wince. 

That  wound  up  the  excitement  for  a  while,  as  far  as  the 
committee  of  one  from  Devil  Creek  wTent,  for  he  was  very 
tame  after  that,  and  soon  slunk  off  to  the  room  he  had  hired 
at  the  Gazoo. 

Wild  buckled  on  his  belt,  and  after  lingering  around  for  half 
an  hour  talking  to  some  fricncL,  went  back  to  his  home. 

There  were  some  things  he  anted  to  straighten  up  before 
leaving  Weston,  for  he  expected  to  be  away  at  least  a  week, 
and  then  only  come  back  for  a  day  or  so. 

The  next  morning  bright  and  early  Wild  rode  down  to  the 
Gazoo,  accompanied  by  Cheyenne  Charlie,  Jack  Robedee  and 
Dove-Eye  Dave. 

Lively  Rick  was  there  waiting  for  them,  his  horse  saddled 
and  ready  to  mount. 

He  looked  somewhat  sheepish  when  Wild  greeted  him,  but 
was  very  civil  and  polite  withal. 

“Fine  mornin’,”  he  said.  “That  shakin’  up  you  give  me 
last  night  an’  the  whisky  I  drank  made  me  sleep  pretty  sound; 
but  I  can  always  manage  to  wake  when  there  is  anything  on 
hand.  I’ve  had  my  breakfast,  an’  am  ready  to  pilot  you  over 
to  Devil  Creek.” 

“Good  enough!”  exclaimed  Wild.  “Lively  Rick,  I  want  to 
introduce  you  to  my  friends  who  will  go  along  to  the  Creek. 
This  is  Cheyenne  Charlie,  this  is  Jack  Robedee,  and  this  is 
Dove- Eye  Dave,  one  of  the  old  original  pioneers.” 

“Glad  to  meet  you,  gentlemen,”  and  the  committee  of  one 
shook  hands  with  them. 

The  sun  had  not  been  up  over  half  an  hour  when  the  five 
horsemen  left  Weston  to  strike  the  trail  that  would  fetch  them 
into  Devil  Creek. 

Young  Wild  West  was  mounted  on  the  faithful  horse  he 
thought  so  much  of,  and  when  he  looked  at  the  powerful  look¬ 
ing  bay  Lively  Rick  bestrode,  he  could  not  help  saying  to 
himself: 

“A  pretty  fine  beast,  but  not  as  fine  as  mine.  I  never  yet 
saw  one  that  was  half  as  good!” 

The  journey  to  Devil  Creek  was  a  rough  and  tedious  one, 
but  our  friends  were  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  so  they  did 
not  really  mind  it  as  much  as  their  guide  did. 

“I  noticed  a  small  band  of  redskins  back  here  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  when  I  come  over,”  Lively  said,  when  they 
had  covered  about  eight  miles.  “They  did  not  see  me,  I  guess, 
though  I  can’t  say  as  they  was  on  the  warpath.” 

“Ther  reds  hain’t  to  be  trusted  no  time,”  observed  Dove- 
Eye  Dave.  “They’d  be  on  the  warpath  all  ther  time,  if  they 
only  dared.  An  Injun  can’t  be  trusted.” 

All  hands  were-  willing  to  agree  with  him  on  that  point, 
for  there  was  not  one  of  them,  even  to  their  guide,  who  had 
not  had  more  or  less  experience  with  the  red  demons. 

“How  many  do  you  think  there  was  in  the  band?”  asked 
Wild. 

“Not  over  seven  or  eight,  I  should  think,”  was  the  reply. 
“They  seemed  to  bo  workin’  their  way  to  the  westward. 
Looked  to  me  to  be  Pawnees,  though  it  is  a  little  out  of  their 
latitude  up  here.” 

“I  don’t  think  they  could  have  been  Pawnees,”  said  Dove- 
Eye  Dave,  with  a  shake  of  his  head.  “They  must  have  either 
been  Sioux  or  Crows.” 

“Come  to  think  of  it,  they  did  look  like  Crows.  I’m  sure 
they  wasn’t  Sioux.” 

“Might  have  been  Kiowas,”  ventured  Charlie. 

“Or  Cheyennes,”  added  Jack. 

“We’ll  find  out  quick  enough!”  exclaimed  Wild,  suddenly. 
“I  see  smoke  ahead,  and  I  wouldn’t  wonder  a  bit  if  that  is 
their  camp.” 

A  tiny  column  of  smoke  could  be  seen  in  the  distance. 

It  arose  from  behind  a  scraggy  peak,  and  was  so  thin  that  it 
could  just  bo  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

“That’s  Injuns,  sure  enough,"  said  the  old  miner,  when  he 
had  gazed  at  the  smoke  with  a  critical  eye.  “They  are  burnin’ 
ther  smallest  wood  they  kin  get,  so’s  to  make  the  smoke  as 
thin  as  possible.  That  means  tha.t  they  don’t  want  to  be  dis- 
kivered  wery  bad.” 

"Well,  if  that's  thorn,  what  do  they  want  to  be  hangin’ 
around  hero  for?”  asked  Lively  Rick,  as  ho  shrugged  his  shoul- 


dres  uneasily.  “They’ve  had  time  enough  to  get  clean  over 
the  range.” 

“Ain’t  there  a  trail  that  runs  to  Spondulicks  somewhere 
around  here?”  questioned  old  man  Dave. 

“Yes;  we  have  to  cross  it.” 

“Well,  then,  if  that  smoke  comes  from  an  Injun  camp,  you 
kin  bet  your  boots  that  they  are  layin’  around  here  for  some¬ 
thin’.  It  mought  be  that  a  wagon  train  is  due,  an’  that  they 
know  it.” 

“Well,  if  that  is  the  case  I  guess  we  will  give  Mr.  Redskins 
a  little  surprise,”  spoke  up  Young  Wild  West. 

The  five  horsemen  continued  on  their  way,  riding  along 
slowly  now,  as  they  wanted  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
supposed  camp  without  being  observed. 

The  trail  they  were  riding  over  could  hardly  be  called  such, 
for  it  appeared  as  though  Lively  Rick  had  been  the  first  one 
to  make  use  of  it  in  months. 

When  Wild  thought  they  were  near  enough  to  the  column  of 
smoke,  he  called  a  halt. 

“You  fellows  stay  right  here,”  he  said.  “I  am  going  to  sneak 
around  and  see  what  kind  of  a  camp  that  is.  It  won’t  take 
me  over  half  an  hour,  at  the  most.  Just  keep  an  eye  on  my 
horse  while  I  am  gone.” 

No  one  made  any  objection,  though  there  was  not  one  of 
them  but  would  have  liked  to  have  accompanied  him. 

Our  hero  picked  his  way  swiftly,  but  cautiously,  along  over 
a  roundabout  way,  and  soon  was  -within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  point  where  the  smoke  came  from. 

It  came  from  a  little  hollow,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  catch  sight  of  the  camp  from  that  point,  so  he  was  forced 
to  move  around  to  the  north  a  trifle  more. 

He  was  creeping  along  a  narrow  ledge  in  order  to  do  this, 
and  as  he  rounded  a  sharp  bend  he  suddenly  came  upon  an 
Indian,  who  was  resting  upon  one  knee,  with  his  rifle  pointing 
downward,  as  though  he  were  waiting  to  get  a  shot  at  some¬ 
thing. 

Wild  had  been  moving  so  silently  that  the  redsjdn  did  not 
become  aware  of  his  presence. 

The  daring  young  scout  shot  a  glance  in  the  direction  the 
Indian’s  rifle  was  pointed,  and  saw  tw?o  wagons  drawrn  by 
oxen  and  three  or  four  horsemen  approaching  over  the  winding 
trail,  less  than  a  hundred  yards  below. 

Instantly  it  struck  him  -what  was  in  the  wind. 

The  Indian  was  but  waiting  for  the  wagons  to  get  near 
enough,  when  he  would  fire,  and  thus  give  the  signal  to  his 
companions  to  make  the  attack. 

Wild  was  not  the  least  bit  excited  when  he  saw  all  this. 

From  the  point  where  he  now  crouched  he  could  see  the 
camp,  but  there  was  not  a  redskin  to  be  seen  about  the  fire. 

They  must  be  further  below  in  hiding  and  -waiting  for  the 
signal  of  the  fellow  on  the  watch. 

Young  Wild  West  was  scarcely  a  second  making  up  his  mind 
what  to  do. 

The  Indian  was  getting  ready  to  fire  at  one  of  the  wagons, 
so  without  waiting  any  longer  he  made  a  sudden  leap  forward 
and  kicked  the  rifle  from  his  hands. 

“Ugh!’’  giunted  the  surprised  ledskin  as  he  turned  and 
found  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  under  his  nose. 

“Ugh!”  answered  Wild,  with  a  laugh,  and  then  he  gave  the 
redskin  a  push  with  his  foot  that  sent  him  rolling  head-over¬ 
heels  down  the  steep  slope,  directly  toward  the  approaching 
wagons. 

Look  out,  below  there!  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
and  waving  his  hat.  “Jog  up  the  oxen— quick!" 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  quickly  he  was  understood. 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  wagons  no  sooner  saw  the  In¬ 
dian  come  tumbling  down  than  they  started  the  oxen  ahead, 
and  reached  a  bend  in  the  trail  a  few  yards  ahead  before  the 
waiting  red  demons  knew  it. 

Then  Mild  hurried  back  to  his  friends,  feeling  sure  that 
the  men  "would  be  able  to  hold  their  own  until  lie  could  net 
back. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  TAMIXQ  OF  TIIE  BAD  MEN  BEGINS. 


Not  a  shot  had  been  tired  when  Young  Wild  West 
his  friends. 

1  hey  were  astonished  at  seeing  him  running  but 
spoke  until  he  did. 


reached 
no  oue 


“We  must  hurry  up  and  get  to  the  trail  by  a  straight 
he  said.  “There  is  a  small  wagon  train  over  there, 
was  just  lu  time  to  keep  a  redskin  from  giving  the 


cut," 
and  l 
signal 
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that  would  make  his  companions  attack  it.  T  sent  him  rolling 
down  a  steep  bank,  after  kicking  his  rifle  out  of  his  hands.” 

The  young  fellow  was  in  the  saddle  by  the  time  he  said 
this,  and  as  the  others  were  ready,  they  started  straight  for 

the  trail. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  trail  they  caught  a  glimpse 
of  half  a  dozen  Indians  sneaking  along  toward  the  wagons, 
which  had  come  to  a  halt  just  around  the  bend. 

Four  determined-looking  men  crouched  behind  the  wagons, 
waiting  for  them,  and  as  many  women  and  several  children 
were  hidden  behind  a  huge  boulder. 

Young  Wild  West,  mounted  on  his  beautiful  sorrel,  dashed 
out  upon  the  trail,  followed  by  his  four  companions. 

They  came  out  about  half-way  between  the  sneaking  In¬ 
dians  and  the  wagons. 

Crack!  Crack!  Wild  let  go  two  shots  at  them,  and  then 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the  red  villains  scattered  and 
made  for  cover. 

The  rest  fired,  too,  no  one  trying  to  hit  them  but  Lively 
Rick,  who  sent  one  of  them  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds. 

Young  Wild  West  was  always  averse  to  taking  human  life, 
unless  it  was  really  necessary. 

No  doubt  the  Indians  were  deserving  of  being  shot,  but  they 
had  not  really  attacked  any  one  yet,  so  he  did  not  want  to 
have  the  blood  of  a  fleeing  fellow  creature  on  his  hands. 

A  cheer  went  up  from  the  men  behind  the  wagons  when 
they  saw  those  who  had  come  to  their  rescue. 

Satisfied  that  the  redskins  would  lose  no  time  in  getting 
away  from  that  vicinity,  Wild  turned  his  horse  for  the  wagons, 
the  others  promptly  following  him. 

With  his  long  chestnut  hair  streaming  in  the  wind  our 
hero  made  a  picture  that  the  four  men  and  their  wives  and 
children  could  hardly  forget  as  long  as  they  lived. 

If  ever  there  was  a  born  leader  of  men  and  a  champion 
for  the  cause  of  right  and  justice,  he  was,  and  they  could 
not  help  but  think  that  way. 

They  came  out  and  shook  him  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  he 
could  dismount. 

“You  fellers  come  along  just  in  time,”  said  one  of  the  men, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  leader.  “Them  reds  meant  to  wipe 
us  out,  that’s  sartin.” 

“I  think  that  way  myself,”  replied  Wild.  “I  happened 
along  in  time  to  catch  the  fellow  who  was  going  to  fire  on 
you  and  give  the  signal  to  the  others  to  rush  out.  I  kicked 
his  rifle  from  his  shoulder  just  as  he  was  going  to  press  the 
trigger,  and  then  pushed  him  down  the  hill.” 

“An’  we  seen  him  cornin’  jest  as  you  hollered,”  said  one 
of  the  others.  “Who  might  you  be.  my  young  friend V” 

“They  call  me  Young  Wild  West.” 


“What!” 

“Just  whom  I  thought  it  was,”  spoke  up  one  of  the  women, 
who  was  young  and  comely.  “I  heard  a  woman  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  him.  She  lived  at  the  Forks,  near  Fort  Bndger, 
and  knew  him  very  well  by  sight.” 

“That’s  right.”  said  Wild,  doffing  his  hat  to  her.  “I  used 

to  live  at  the  Fork.” 


“Are  you  married  yet?”  questioned  the  young  woman. 


“No;  not  yet.” 

“He’s  engaged,  though,”  spoke  up  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“To  the  girl  he  saved  from  the  Indians,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes;  that’s  right.”  •  ,  4  ^  . , 

“See  here!”  interrupted  Wild,  “life  is  too  short  to  talk 
about  love  affairs  when  there  is  anything  else  on  the  carpet. 
I  do  all  my  love  talking  when  I  am  with  my  girl.” 

“That’s  right,”  chimed  in  the  husband  of  the  young  woman, 
who  showed  just  the  least  sign  of  being  angered  at  the  way 


she  was  talking.  TT  ,  , 

Wild  changed  the  subject  very  quickly  then.  He  intro¬ 
duced  his  four  companions,  and  learned  the  names  of  the  four 


They  were  Maxwell,  Peters,  Hadkins  and  Rudge,  and  said 
thev  were  on  their  way  to  Devil  Creek,  from  Spondulicks. 

“I  have  got  a  son  out  there,”  said  Maxwell,  who  was  the 
oldest  in  the  party  and  the  recognized  leader.  “He  sent  word 
for  us  to  come  on  out,  as  there  is  a  chance  to  get  rich  pretty 

qU“ He ^about  right  on  that,”  nodded  Lively  Rick.  “I  live 
our  there  myself,  an’  I  know  your  son,  too.  His  name  is 
Morr  He  is  a  pretty  smart  youngster  with  the  cards.” 

T.iis  piece  of  intelligence  did  not  appear  to  please  the 
mother  much,  but  she  said  nothing. 

“Do  you  know  the  way  over  to  the  Creek?”  asked  Dove- 


Kve  Dave. 

“Well,  no.  We 
*omewh<  re  along 


are  lookin’  for  ther  trail  that  branches  off 
here.” 


“I’ll  tell  you  what  we  will  do,”  remarked  Young  Wild  West, 
after  a  moment’s  thought,  “we’ll  go  with  you  to  the  Creek. 
That  is  where  we  are  hound,  anyhow,  and  it  will  only  take 
11s  an  hour  or  two  longer  to  get  there.  Then  if  the  redskins 
do  show  up  again  we’ll  be  on  hand  to  give  them  a  lesson 
that  they  won’t  forget,  if  there  is  any  of  them  left  to  get 
away.” 

This  proposition  pleased  every  one,  and  without  any  further 
loss  of  time  the  wagons  were  started  in  motion. 

But  oxen  are  as  slow  as  they  are  sure,  and  there  was  a 
good  journey  ahead  of  them  yet. 

However,  they  made  the  best  time  they  could  and  before 
sun  had  set  they  came  in  sight  of  the  settlement  calfed  Devil 
Creek. 

The  creek  itself  had  to  be  forded,  but  Lively  Rick  knew 
just  where  the  proper  place  was  to  do  it,  and  they  soon  got 
over. 

There  were  only  two  shanties  in  the  place,  the  rest  of  the 
habitations  being  tents. 

One  of  the  shanties  was  a  supply  store  and  the  other  a 
saloon. 

Claims  were  staked  off  here  and  there,  and  there  were, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  men  at  work. 

“These  are  ther  first  women  to  come  to  the  Creek,”  said 
Lively  Rick,  in  a  whisper  to  Wild.  “I  don’t  know  how  the 
crowd  will  behave  when  they  set  eyes  on  ’em  for  ther  first 
time.” 

“Well,  if  they  don’t  behave  as  they  should,  why,  we’ll 
make  them,”  was  the  reply. 

“An’  then  there’ll  be  trouble.” 

“We’ll  stop  the  trouble,  in  that  case.” 

The  committee  of  one  cast  a  glance  of  admiration  at  the 
youthful  town  boomer. 

“Gosh  dinged  if  I  don’t  think  you  would  do  it,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

“You  said  these  people  over  here  needed  to  be  tamed  down, 
didn’t  you?” 

“Yes;  tlvt’s  what  I  said.” 

“Well,  taut  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  then.  What  is 
the  use  of*  trying  to  boom  a  new  town  with  a  lot  of  reckless 
wild  men  in  it  to  keep  setting  things  back  all  the  while? 
The  first  thing  to  be  dene  is  to  get  the  majority  interested 
in  the  project.  Then  everybody  has  got  to  work  for  the 
common  interest  of  better!. .z  and  improving  the  town.  When 
that  gets  under  way  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  do  the  rest. 
I’ll  just  let  it  be  known  in  Spondulicks  and  some  other  places 
east  of  us  that  I  have  bought  some  land  out  here;  that  will 
do  the  business  all  right.  People  who  have  heard  of  me 
have  got  it  in  their  heads  that  everything  I  take  hold  of 
turns  into  gold.” 

“That’s  just  what  we  wanted  you  for.  Yve  knew  you  would 
be  enough  attraction  to  draw,  an'  what  we  want  here  is 
people,  an’  plenty  of  ’em.” 

“Who  is  the  real  bad  man  of  the  town?”  asked  Wild. 

“Hawkbill  Hank  is  the  feller  that  makes  more  trouble  than 
any  one  else.  He  is  enough  to  keep  any  tenderfoot  away 
from  a  place,  he  is.” 

“And  the  rest  of  the  gang  are  about  like  him,  I  sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Yes;  pretty  near  all  of  ’em.” 

As  the  little  cavalcade  filed  into  the  mining  camp  and 
came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  the  one-story  shanty  where  the 
common  necessaries  of  life  could  he  purchased  at  an  exor¬ 
bitant  price,  the  miners  and  hangers-on  began  to  assemble. 

The  keen  eyes  of  Young  Wild  West  quickly  sized  up  these 
men,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  though  none  of 
them  were  really  so  fierce,  they  might  really  prove  a  bad  lot 
to  handle. 

“That’s  Hawkbill  Hank,”  whispered  Lively  Rick,  pointing 
to  a  big  fellow  who  wore  a  flaming  red  shirt  and  buckskin 
trousers,  with  yellow  fringe  on  them.  “You  can  easily  see 
why  he  is  called  Hawkbill;  look  at  his  beak!  It  is  the 
greatest  nose  in  the  hills  to-day!” 

Sure  enough,  the  man  did  have  a  nose  that  was  shaped 
like  the  beak  of  a  hawk,  and  he  had  an  eye  on  him  that 
showed  quite  plainly  that  there  was  not  much  good  in  him. 

Wild  waited  for  Lively  to  dismount,  and  then  he  promptly 
followed  suit. 

Cheyenne  Charlie,  Jack  Robedee  and  Dove-Eye  Dave  quickly 
swung  themselves  to  the  ground,  and  then  the  four  men 
who  had  come  to  the  Creek  for  the  purpose  of  settling  did 
likewise. 

“Boys!”  called  out  Lively  Rick,  taking  off  Ids  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  doing  a  flourish  with  it,  “I  have  the  Dleaii- 
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uro  of  introducing  you  to  Young  Wild  West,  the  boss  town 
boomer.  ” 

As  Wild  took  off  his  liat  and  executed  a  bow,  there  was 
something  like  a  cheer  that  went  up  from  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  crowd. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  be  over  here  among  you,”  he  said,  in 
his  free  and  easy  way.  “It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  help 
you  people  along  and  get  you  going  right,  I  assure  you.” 

“Boys,  he  don’t  look  as  though  he  has  bad  much  experience 
at  boomin’  towns,  does  he?”  spoke  up  the  bad  man.  Hawk- 
bill  Hank,  with  something  that  was  very  much  like  a  sneer. 

Just  then  the  four  women  alighted  from  the  wagon,  and 
acting  as  though  she  wanted  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  him, 
the  wife  of  Peters  made  her  way  to  where  Wild  was  stand¬ 
ing. 

“Whoopee!  Look  at  ther  calico,  boys!”  'cried  Hawk  bill 
Hank,  his  face  lighting  up  with  a  reckless  smile.  “This  is 
a  pleasure  that  I  didn’t  expect.  Jove!  But  I  must  do  ther 
welcoming  act  in  true  style!” 

He  leaped  forward  as  though  he  meant  to  embrace  the 
■woman  and  kiss  her,  but  paused  before  he  quite  reached 
her. 

“I  forgot,”  he  said,  in  an  apologetic  way.  “I  must  wipe 
ther  tobacker  from  my  mouth  first.” 

“Betsey,  you  come  here,”  Peters  called  out. 

“I  shan’t!”  was  the  reply.  “Mr.  West  won’t  let  that  loafer 
touch  me,  I  know  he  won’t!” 

The  bad  man  had  been  drinking,  and  he  was  bent  on 
kissing  the  woman,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  so  he  made  a 
grab  and  succeeded  in  catching  her  about  the  waist. 

“Hands  off  that  woman!”  cried  Young  Wild  West. 

“Now,  you’ll  see  Hawkblll  Hank  get  his  medicine,”  whis¬ 
pered  Lively  Rick  to  the  storekeeper. 

Two  or  three  of  the  miners  heard  this,  and  they  watched 
with  interest,  though  they  really  thought  that  the  young 
fellow  who  had  dared  to  cross  the  worst  man  in  the  camp 
would  be  the  one  to  get  the  medicine. 

They  were  of  the  opinion  that  Hawkblll  Hank  was  going 
to  kiss  the  woman,  if  he  had  to  wade  through  blood  to  do  it. 

There  was  a  look  of  genuine  surprise  on  the  rascal’s  face 
as  he  turned  his  gaze  upon  Wild,  still  holding  fast  to  Betsey, 
who  was  trying  to  pull  herself  free. 

“What  did  you  say?”  he  asked. 

“I  said  take  your  hands  off  that  woman!  Are  you  going 
to  do  it?” 


But  coolness  is  a  great  thing  to  have,  and  Young  Wild 
West  was  possessed  of  a  whole  lot  of  the  article. 

“Mr.  Bad  Man,”  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Hawkbill  Hank, 
“you  have  got  your  hand  pretty  close  to  your  shooter,  and 
you  are  getting  it  closer  all  the  time.  Now,  if  you  so  much 
as  touch  it,  off  go  one  or  two  of  your  fingers!” 

The  rascal  took  his  hand  away  immediately  and  got  upon 
his  feet,  and  the  instant  he  did  so,  regardless  of  the  warning 
he  had  received,  be  made  a  grab  for  his  revolver. 

But  he  did  not  pull  it  from  the  holster  before  Wild’s  re¬ 
volver  cracked,  and  with  a  howl  of  rage  and  pain  he  threw 
up  his  hand,  jerking  the  weapon  out  and  causing  it  to  fall 
on  the  ground  as  he  did  so. 

The  blood  was  flowing  from  his  forefinger. 

The  bullet  had  taken  off  the  end  of  it  very  neatly,  and 
striking  the  barrel  of  the  revolver,  had  glanced  and  lodged 
in  a  tree  that  was  close  by. 

A  murmur  of  applause  went  up  which  was  soon  almost 
drowned  by  angry  exclamations. 

One  rough-looking  man,  who  wore  a  corduroy  coat,  the 
front  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  double  row  of  big  pearl 
buttons,  drew  his  revolver  and  fired  a  shot  at  Wild,  which 
missed  him  by  about  a  foot  and  hit  one  of  the  oxen  between 
the  eyes,  bringing  the  beast  to  the  ground. 

“Drop  that  gun!”  cried  Wild,  now  thoroughly  aroused. 
“Drop  it,  I  say!” 

There  was  an  awful  lot  of  meaning  in  his  voice,  for  tho 
fellow  gave  in  right  away,  and  down  went  the  revolver. 

“Now,  stand  around  side  to  me— hurry  up!  If  you  don't 
move  quickly  I’ll  send  a  bullet  through  your  cowardly  heart!” 

It  was  really  wonderful  to  see  how  the  miners,  'who  had 
been  so  anxious  to  teach  the  boy  a  lesson,  cooled  down. 

They  stood  as  if  transfixed,  and  with  bated  breath  waited 
to  see  what  was  coming. 

Y/hen  the  miner  with  the  corduroy  coat  was  but  half-way 
around,  Young  Wild  West  drew  his  other  revolver,  and  then 
a  shot  from  each  of  them  in  quick  succession,  and  as  many 
buttons  disappeared  from  the  coat. 

There  were  but  eight  on  it,  and  when  that  many  shots  had 
been  fired  there  was  not  one  left. 


CHAPTER  IY. 


“When  I  git  my  kiss.” 

Spat!  Wild’s  fist  caught  him  squarely  under  the  chin  and 
the  bad  man  relinquished  his  hold  upon  Betsey,  staggered 
back  a  few  paces,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

“Don’t  touch  your  shooter!  If  you  do  I  will  fill  you  full 
of  holes!”  exclaimed  Wild,  who  was  now  right  in  trim  for 
anything.  “I  came  over  here  to  Devil  Creek  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  you  people.  You  want  me  to  help  boom  the  town, 
and  if  I  am  going  to  do  it  I  am  going  to  have  my  way  about 
It.  Here  you  go,  insulting  the  first  lady  you  ever  saw  here. 
That  isn’t  the  way  to  boom  a  town,  and  I  don’t  propose  to 
allow  anything  of  the  sort  while  I  am  here.” 

Nearly  the  entire  population  was  there  now,  and  about 
half  of  the  men  received  this  speech  with  a  cheer. 

But  the  other  half  did  not  seem  to  like  it. 

They  felt  that  it  was  a  trifle  too  much  to  take  from  a 
mere  boy,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  given 
a  lesson. 

“Don’t  shoot  him,  Hank,”  said  one.  “Git  up  an’  give  him 
a  good  maulin’;  we  don’t  want  him  to  bite  ther  dust,  ’cause 
we  have  got  ter  have  him  start  ther  town  ter  boomin’.” 

At  this  Lively  Rick  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  He  seemed 
to  bo  tickled  immensely  at  what  was  taking  place.  « 

“Take  my  advice,  boys,  an’  you’ll  let  Young  Wild  West 
alono,”  he  observed.  “lie  ain’t  ther  man  to  stand  much 
foolin’,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“You  seem  to  have  become  putty  well  acquainted  with 
him,”  remarked  the  man  who  had  spoken  just  before. 

“I  guess  I  have.  I’ll  jest  tell  you  that  he  kin  outwrestle, 
outshoot  and  outride  anything  that  steps  before  him.  Why, 
he  chucked  me  over  his  head  as  though  I  wasn’t  any  more 
than  n  bag  of  government  biscuit!” 

The  bad  man  was  now  seated  on  the  ground,  looking  around 
him  as  though  he  did  not  know  just  what  had  happened. 

Wild  told  Betsey  to  go  back  and  do  as  her  husband  said,  ! 
and  she  did  so.  He  really  thought  that  the  woman  needed  \ 
u  good  scolding,  but  said  nothing  about  It  just  then. 

His  three  companions  were  keeping  a  sharp  watch  on  the 
men,  and  at  the  first  move  they  made  to  down  the  young  fel- 
low  they  would  tuke  a  hand. 


WILD  IS  EMBARRASSED. 

The  bad  men  of  Devil  Creek  had  never  seen  such  shoot¬ 
ing  before. 

There  was  not  one  among  them  who  did  not  realize  that 
his  life  was  not  worth  the  snuff  of  a  candle  if  Young  Wild 
West  should  take  it  in  his  head  to  make  targets  of  them. 

“Three  cheers  for  Young  Wild  West!”  cried  the  store¬ 
keeper,  and  then  everybody  shouted,  even  to  the  bad  man  who 
had  lost  the  tip  of  his  forefinger. 

But  the  cheering  for  our  hero  did  not  come  from  the  hearts 
of  all  of  them. 

They  simply  joined  In  because  they  saw  the  tide  was  run¬ 
ning  that  way. 

Maxwell’s  son,  who  had  remained  with  the  men  who  had 
been  so  much  angered  against  Wild,  now  stepped  over  and 
greeted  his  parents. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  a  very  loving  sou,  or  he 
would  have  done  this  before. 

Wild  made  up  liis  mind  that  the  young  man  was  rapidly 
going  to  the  bad. 

Ills  vile  associations  had  hardened  him  considerable. 

1  11  take  him  in  hand  and  see  if  I  can’t  make  a  man  out 
of  him,”  lie  thought.  . 

°ue  away  their  shooters  now.  so  Young 

Y  ikl  AYest  walked  over  to  a  packing  case  that  stood  in  front 
clothe  supply  store,  and  mouuting  it,  said: 

(renilemen.  [  hope  you  have  no  hard  feelings  toward  me. 
As  I  said  before,  I  have  come  over  here  at  your  own  Invi¬ 
tation  to  help  boom  your  town.  On  the  way  here  we  ran 
aeross  four  men  and  their  wives,  who  said  they  were  com¬ 
ing  here  to  locate.  I  hope  you  will  give  them  all  the  show 
you  can  and  help  them  got  along.  But  one  thing  vou  must 
remember,  and  that  is.  that  you  have  got  to  treat  newcomers 
“tfkt  it  you  expect  them  to  stay  here.  Any  man 
would  insult  a  woman  ought  to  be  shot,  and  I  hone  tint  anrl 
.oDPst  inui.  here  who  sees  such  a  thing  done  will  take  if'  on 
himself  to  do  the  shooting.  I  picked  out  Mr.  Hawkhill  Hank 
ns  being  about  tho  worst  one  among  you  the  moment  he  in¬ 
sulted  tbe  wife  of  Mr.  I’eters  here.  I  hope  ho  will  thauk  m* 
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for  the  lesson  I  just  gave  him,  and  try  to  he  a  gentleman  in 
the  tutr.ro.  Now.  then,  if  you  have  no  objections,  we  will 
a*,  go  over  to  the  whisky  mill  and  have  something.  I  see 
it  is  completely  deserted.  I’ll  be  ready  to  talk  business  with 
yon  :n  the  morning  about  the  town  booming.” 

There  was  more  cheering  at  this,  and  to  a  man  they  fol¬ 
lowed  V*  ild  to  the  apology  for  a  hotel. 

There  were  no  soft  drinks  or  cigars  for  sale  there,  so  Wild 
did  not  take  anything,  though  he  did  not  offer  to  make  any 
remarks  about  the  evils  of  getting  drunk  just  then. 


He  knew  that  would  not  work  in  such  a  place  as  that,  so 
the  best  way  was  to  allow  them  to  go  ahead  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  and  try  to  teach  them  something  else. 

And  the  strangest  part  of  it  was  that  no  one  said  a  word 
because  he  did  not  take  any  of  the  fiery  stuff. 

Charlie.  Jack  and  Dove-Eye  Dave  drank  theirs  along  with 
the  rest,  and  when  Wild  had  settled  the  bill  be  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  landlord  for  accommodations  for  the 
four  of  them  over  night. 

The  best  they  could  get  to  sleep  on  were  common  pine 
boards,  but  they  were  used  to  ali  kinds  of  beds,  so  that 
mattered  little. 

While  supper  was  being  prepared  for  them,  Young  Wild 
West  sought  out  young  Maxwell,  and  said: 

“See  here,  young  fellow,  your  father  and  mother  have 
'  come  out  here  to  better  their  condition  in  life,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  help  them.  They  have  brought  three  other  families 
with  them,  and  in  my '  capacity  as  boomer  of  the  town,  I 
shall  expect  you  to  look  out  for  their  interests.  I  guess  I 
had  better  take  it  on  myself  and  appoint  you  to  do  this. 
Don’t  forget  that  there  are  women  and  children  here  now, 
and  use  every  effort  to  make  the  men  realize  it.” 

HDo  you  know,”  said  Mart  Maxwell,  grasping  our  hero 
by  the  hand,  “that  I  have  had  men  old  enough  to  be  your 
grandfather  talk  to  me.  but  what  you  have  said  has  affected 
me  more  than  all  of  them  piit  together.  I  promise  you  that 
1  will  do  just  as  you  say;  and  I  will  help  you  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  I  want  to  be  counted  as  one  of  your  friends.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  that  way.  I  can  see  that  you 
have  a  pretty  fair  education,  but  you  have  drifted  among 
people  below  you  and  are  pretty  well  on  the  road  to  the 
dogs.  But  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  Mart  Maxwell.  Just 
keep  that  thought  in  your  mind,  and  you  are  bound  to  come 
out  right  in  the  end,  that  is,  if  you  don’t  wait  too  long  to 
make  the  turn.” 

“I  have  made  the  turn  since  you  began  talking  to  me. 
If  you  find  me  on  the  wrong  road  again  I  want  you  to  shoot 
me.  I  mean  that!” 

The  young  man’s  voice  and  actions  showed  that  he  did 
mean  it.  There  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  gave  the  hand 
of  Young  Wild  West  another  clasp,  and  then  he  walked  over 
to  the  camp  the  new  arrivals  were  busy  making. 

Maxwell  and  the  other  three  men  were  dressing  the  oxen 
that  had  been  killed  by  the  bullet  meant  for  Weld’s  heart. 

The  beast  would  not  make  the  best  of  meat,  by  any  means, 
but  it  would  come  in  very  handy  for  them,  just  the  same,  as 
they  could  salt  it  and  dry  it. 

The  supper  at  the  Creek  Hotel  was  not  of  the  finest  edi¬ 
bles.  but  it  was  pretty  substantial  food,  and  our  four  friends 
made  way  with  it. 

They  saw  to  it  that  their  horses  were  given  proper  care 
and  then  took  seats  on  the  benches  in  front  of  the  hotel,  to 
take  a  good  rest  before  retiring. 

During  the  evening  Wild  had  several  talks  with  the  men 
who  were  so  anxious  to  get  the  town  going,  and  he  freely 
gave  them  his  views. 

They  seemed  to  appreciate  what  he  said,  and  appeared  to 
be  very  hopeful  of  success. 

The  Vreek  that  ran  through  that  flat  piece  of  land  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  bad  plenty  of  gold  dust  at  the  bottom, 
and  it  was  from  its  bed  that  the  miners  were  taking  out 
the  stuff. 


It  was  quite  easy  to  get,  as  all  they  had  to  do  was  dig 
up  the  bottom  and  wash  it  in  pans. 

V  .on  Wild  had  listened  to  the  way  they  were  working 
th  n;r~.  be  made  up  his  mind  that  they  were  losing  about 
half  the  dust  in  getting  it  out. 

IP  t  if  they  were  it  went  back  into  the  creek,  and  would 
fy.  t v  rf>  for  some  one  else  to  get. 

Among  the  listeners  to  Wild’s  talk  was  Hawkbill  Hank, 
jp  appeared  to  be  greatly  interested,  though  our  hero  was 
sath/f.ed  that  he  was  putting  on. 

’\  c  ra'-eml  bad  his  finger  tied  up  In  a  big  bandage,  and 
u.  v.  ;> certain  that  a  man  of  his  caliber  would  not  be  very 


apt  to  take  kindly  to  the  person  who  shot  the  end  of  his 
finger  off. 

So  Wild  kept  an  eye  on  him. 

But  neither  the  man  nor  any  one  else  showed  any  signs  of 
being  hostile  that  night,  and  after  making  sure  that  their 
horses  were  all  right,  our  friends  went  to  the  place  allotted 
to  them  to  sleep,  and  turned  in. 

Young  Wild  West  was  always  up  bright  and  early  mornings. 

He  believed  in  the  old  theory  of  “Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise,” 
and  always  practised  it  when  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  it  was  impossible,  and  on  such  occasions  it  could 
not  be  helped. 

In  spite  of  his  hard  bed,  Wild  slept  well  and  awoke  at  sun¬ 
rise. 

His  first  thought  now  was  Ms  faithful  sorrel  steed,  and  he 
went  to  the  stable  to  see  if  he  was  all  right. 

Finding  that  he  was,  he  started  to  take  a  walk  around  the 
camp  and  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was  in  daylight 

The  sun  was  just  showing  above  a  distant  mountain  range, 
and  the  air  was  fresh  and  bracing. 

“This  is  certainly  a  fine  place  to  start  a  hustling  town,”  he 
thought,  as  he  walked  around  the  almost  level  tract  “There 
is  no  reason  that  there  can’t  be  a  population  of  a  thousand 
here  inside  of  a  year — that  is,  if  there  is  any  gold  here  at  alL” 

He  walked  till  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  then 
started  slowly  toward  the  source  of  the  stream. 

Wild  did  not  pause  until  he  reached  the  point  where  the 
water  came  tumbling  over  the  rocks  in  a  miniature  cascade. 

This  was  the  place  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  camp  got 
the  water  they  used.  It  was  pure  and  clear  as  any  he  had 
ever  seen,  so  he  concluded  to  take  a  good  wash. 

There  was  a  bucket  there,  which  some  one  had  left  for  the 
use  of  any  one  who  might  happen  along,  so  he  rinsed  it,  and 
then  filled  it  with  the  water  by  standing  on  a  jutting  piece  of 
rock  and  holding  it  to  the  edge  of  the  cascade* 

Wild  had  just  finished  taking  a  good  wash  and  was  combing 
out  his  long  chestnut  locks  when  he  heard  a  footstep  close  at 
hand.  Looking  up,  he  saw  Betsey  Peters,  the  comely  wife  of 
one  of  the  new  arrivals. 

“Good-morning,  Young  Wild  West,”  she  said,  smiling  sweetly 
at  him.  “I  saw  you  come  up  this  way,  so  I  thought  I  would 
come  also  and  get  a  bucket  of  water.  Mart  Maxwell  told  us 
last  night  where  we  had  to  come  for  our  water  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes.” 

“Good-morning,  Mrs.  Peters,”  retorted  our  hero,  with  just  a 
degree  of  coolness  in  his  voice.  “You  are  up  rather  early, 
aren’t  you?” 

“Yes;  I  am  the  first  one  up  in  the  camp./ Do  you  know,  I  did 
not  sleep  very  well  last  night?  I  was  thinking  of  you.” 

“Thinking  of  me!  You  should  not  bother  your  head  about 
me,  my  dear  woman.  You  have  a  husband  and  a  little  child; 
those  are  the  ones  you  should  think  about.”  , 

The  woman’s  face  turned  red  as  she  set  the  bucket  she  had 
carried  to  the  place  on  the  ground. 

“Don’t  you  think  there  is  a  great  difference  between  me  and 
my  husband?”  she  asked  in  a  tone  that  was  not  much  above  a 
whisper.  “I  have  been  told  that  I  am  rather  handsome,  and  I 
am  only  twenty-three;  Peters  is  homely  and  uncouth  in  his 
manners,  and  is  past  forty.” 

“Didn’t  you  know  that  when  you  married  him?”  retorted 
Wild,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say.  “You  should  not  talk  that 
way,  Mrs.  Peters.  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  say  such 
a  thing  again !” 

“I  can’t !  I  can’t !”  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and 
sank  to  the  ground. 

“Here!  Here!  Don’t  go  on  like  that.  Let  me  get  your  water 
for  you,  and  then  you  go  right  back  to  the  camp  and  make  the 
coffee  for  your  husband  and  baby.  Forget  how  you  have  acted 
this  morning.  I  give  yon  my  word  that  I  will  never  mention  it. 
And  right  here  let  me  tell  you  that  1  am  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Arietta  Murdock,  the  best  little  girl  iu  the  whole  world. 
Love  your  husband  as  I  love  my  girl.” 

She  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  when  Wild  got  the  bucket  of 
water  for  her  and  started  hack  for  the  camp,  she  followed  him 
as  meekly  as  a  lamb. 

“I  guess  I  have  cured  her,”  thought  Wild.  But  he  did  not 
,know  much  about  a  woman,  and  he  was  to  find  out  that  he  was 
badly  mistaken  before  he  left  Devil  Creek. 

Betsey  Peters  had  been  getting  along  with  her  husband  pretty 
well,  but  she  had  an  idea  that  she  was  pretty  and  that  every 
fine-looking  man  she  met  was  in  love  with  her. 

Wild  really  pitied  the  woman,  though  it  must  he  said  that  he 
did  not  have  much  of  a  feeling  of  respect  for  her  ideas. 

As  young  as  he  was,  he  had  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  a 
wife  should  be  to  a  husband  who  was  doing  his  best  to  pro- 
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vide  for  her  and  pet  along  in  the  world,  and  when  he  thought 
of  pretty  Arietta  Murdock  he  could  not  refrain  from  shaking 
his  head. 

The  difference  between  the  two  females  was  great. 

“Of  course  it  might  be  possible  that  Et  would  tire  of  me 
after  we  were  married  a  while,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  stake 
my  life  that  she  wouldn’t.” 

That  was  the  conclusion  that  the  handsome  young  prince  of 
the  saddle  came  to  as  he  left  the  .woman  a  few  yards  from 
the  temporary  quarters  of  the  four  families  who  had  come  to 
the  Creek  to  seek  their  fortunes. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  shanty  hotel  he  found  Cheyenne 
Charlie  and  the  rest  up  and  waiting  for  him. 

“We  have  been  watching  you  carrying  the  bucket  of  water 
for  that  young  woman,”  observed  Charlie,  with  a  grin.  “Better 
look  out,  Wild.  The  first  thing  you  know  her  husband  will  be 
getting  Jealous.” 

“I  don't  think  so,”  was  the  reply.  “I  met  her  at  the  cascade 
by  accident,  and  could  do  no  more  than  carry  the  water  for 
her ;  any  one  would  have  done  that.” 

“She  seems  ter  be  a  little  too  peart  an’  skittish,”  spoke  up 
Dove-Eye  Dave.  “I’ve  seen  wimmen  like  her  before,  an’  I 
never  thought  any  too  much  of  ’em.  If  I  was  you,  Wild,  I 
wouldn’t  have  a  thing  to  say  to  her.  I  don’t  mean  that  I  think 
you  care  a  cent  for  her,  but  it  strikes  me  that  she  has  taken  a 
liking  to  you,  an’  when  a  woman  takes  to  a  feller,  an’  he  don’t 
shut  her  off  putty  quick,  she'll  make  trouble  for  him.  You  kin 
just  gamble  on  that.” 

Wild  changed  the  subject  to  another  topic,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  they  were  called  in  to  theJjr  breakfast. 


CHAPTER  V. 


There  was  plenty  of  good  timber  on  the  place,  so  they  bor¬ 
rowed  a  couple  of  axes  from  Maxwell,  and  when  night  come 
they  had  nearly  finished  a  good-sized  log  cabin. 

Jenks  told  them  that  if  they  waited  a  few  weeks  before 
building  they  could  have  used  boards  instead  of  logs,  as  he 
had  sent  for  a  sawyer’s  outfit,  nails  and  all  sorts  of  building 
tools. 

“It  will  be  the  only  log  cabin  in  town,”*  he  said. 

“That’s  all  right,”  answered  Wild.  “It  will  be  a  monument 
to  show  people  how  the  boom  of  Devil  Creek  started.” 

“And  something  to  remind  us  of  Young  Wild  West,”  added 
Lively  Rick,  who  was  standing  near. 

That  evening  Wild  noticed  that  Hawkbill  Hank,  the  fellow 
who  had  lost  the  buttons  from  his  coat,  and  another  hang-dog 
looking  man  were  keeping  pretty  close  together  and  talking 
very  earnestly. 

It  struck  him  that  the  villains  were  concocting  some  sort  of 
a  scheme  to  get  revenge  upon  him. 

He  knew  they  did  not  dare  to  openly  attack  him,  or  even 
shoot  him  in  the  back  while  there  was  any  one  around. 

If  they  did  that  they  would  certainly  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Judge  Lynch,  for  nearly  all  the  miners  were  now  favorable  to 
him  and  anxious  to  see  his  plans  go  through. 

Wild  lost  no  time  in  telling  his  suspicious  to  his  three  friends 
from  Weston. 

“I’ve  been  watchin’  ’em,”  said  Cheyenne  Charlie.  “In  my 
opinion,  that  Hawkbill  Hank  has  got  to  either  git  out  or 
go  under.  He  won’t  be  any  use  to  this  place.  Them  other 
two  is  jest  as  bad,  too.  You  wait,  now.  If  I  catch  ’em  at  any 
of  their  tricks  I’ll  surely  let  some  hot  lead  into  ’em.” 

Our  hero  said  nothing  to  this.  He  realized  that  there  was 
a  whole  lot  of  wisdom  in  the  remarks. 

Hawkbill  Hank  had  his  hand  tied  up  in  a  big  bandage  and 
carried  it  in  a  sling. 


THE  BOOM  OF  DEVIL  CEEEK  BEGINS. 

When  our  four  friends  had  eaten  breakfast  they  saw  to  their 
horses,  and  then  went  out  and  took  seats  on  the  benches  in 
front  of  the  hotel. 

It  was  pretty  early,  and  not  many  of  the  miners  had  shown 
up  yet. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lively  Rick  came  along,  accompanied  by 
the  storekeeper,  whose  name  was  Jenks. 

“I  forgot  to  tell  you  who  was  our  chairman  last  night  when 
I  introduced  you  to  the  gang,”  said  Lively,  halting  in  front  of 
our  hero.  “It  is  Jenks,  here.  He  Is  about  as  well  educated 
as  any  of  us,  and  he  knows  something  about  parliamentary 
niles,  as  he  calls  ’em.” 

"Well,  Mr.  Jenks,”  said  Wild,  “I  have  looked  over  the  place 
a  little  this  morning,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  have 
got  ns  fine  a  chance  to  start  a  hustling  town  here  as  one  could 
hope  for.  As  soon  as  you  get  the  boys  together  we  will  take 
a  walk  around  and  stake  out  the  land  I  am  to  get  in  case  the 
town  is  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  population  in  sixty 
days.  Then  we  will  start  in  to  do  something.” 

“Good !  That  is  the  way  I  like  to  hear  you  talk.” 

About  half  an  hour  later  the  entire  population  of  the  camp 
was  gathered  in  front  of  the  store,  and  Jenks  opened  up  the 
meeting  by  a  few  remarks  very  suitable  to  the  occasion,  after 
which  he  introduced  Young  Wild  West,  the  champion  town 
boomer  of  the  West 

^  ild  started  right  in,  talking  direct  from  the  heart,  for  he 
could  see  that  his  hearers  were  deeply  interested. 

He  talked  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  told  them  just  how  a 
town  must  be  run  to  make  It  a  success.  He  advised  them  to 
make  the  saloons  a  little  scarce  and  not  have  too  many  gam¬ 
bling  houses  open  to  take  away  the  earnings  of  the  miners. 

He  then  asked  the  chairman  to  appoint  a  committee  to  ride 
over  to  Spondulicks  and  get  it  put  in  the  paper  published  there 
that  Young  Wild  West  had  started  mining  operations  at  Devil 
(  reek,  which  was  located  twenty  miles  from  Weston,  and  about 
twenty-three  from  Spondulicks  in  a  straight  line. 

Ibis  does  not  want  to  go  into  the  paper  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment:  It  must  be  on  the  front  page  in  the  form  of  genuine 
news,  be  said.  “It.  may  cost  a  little  to  get  it  in  that  way,  but 
it  will  pay  In  the  end.  I’ll  write  out  about  what  wants  to  go 
in.” 

He  did  so  as  soon  ns  the  meeting  adjourned,  and  then  a  man 
who  could  be  trusted  was  dispatched  to  Spondulicks  to  attend 
to  the  matter. 

^  ild  bad  the  pick  of  the  land,  and  he  and  his  three  com¬ 
panions  soon  staked  out  the  portions  allotted  to  them,  and  then 
went  right  at  work  to  make  it  look  as  if  some  bustling  was 
being  done. 


But  it  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  when  either  of  the  four 
women  at  the  Creek  came  along  he  invariably  turned  his  head. 

He  remembered  his  lesson  all  right. 

Things  went  along  pretty  good  for  three  days. 

The  committee  had  attended  to  its  work  in  Spondulicks, 
and  at  sunset  on  the  fourth  day  after  Young  Wild  West’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  Creek,  an  old-time  stage-coach  drove  up  to  the 
shanty  hotel. 

It  was  loaded  with  boomers,  the  first  to  arrive  since  Wild 
had  opened  up  the  game. 

They  were  all  men — miners  who  were  experienced,  in  fact — • 
and  the  majority  of  them  had  plenty  of  money. 

They  made  things  howl  at  Devil  Creek  that  night,  and  the 
next  day,  as  soon  as  they  became  sober  enough,  they  set  about 
staking  out  claims. 

Jenks,  the  enterprising  storekeeper,  made  arrangements  to 
have  the  stage-coach  make  two  trips  a  week  to  the  Creek,  until 
further  notice. 

He  did  this  on  the  advice  of  Wild,  who  was  sure  that  the 
boom  was  going  to  fully  come  up  to  his  expectations. 

There  were  eleven  of  the  new  arrivals,  and  this  made  the 
population  pretty  close  to  fifty  now,  or  more,  counting  the 
children  of  Maxwell  and  his  friends. 


One  of  the  new  ones  was  a  regular  desperado.  He  had  come 
there  for  the  purpose  of  getting  hold  of  what  he  could,  and 
then  steal  a  horse  and  get  out 

His  name  was  Black  Dick,  or  rather  that  was  the  name  ho 
went  by. 

When  he  was  there  just  a  day  he  fell  in  love  with  the  hand¬ 
some  sorrel  belonging  to  Young  Wild  West 
Black  Dick  was  as  reckless  as  he  was  bad. 

No  one  knew  him,  not  even  those  he  had  come  over  with. 

But  thej  took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  come  for  the  nur- 
pose  of  bettering  his  fortune,  the  same  as  they  had. 

They  did  not  think  he  had  copne  there  just  to  get  hold  of 
a  lot  of  gold  dust  and  then  sneak  out. 


.  *  ~  -y*'  "  ucn  m§ui  came  ue  nj 

managed  to  get  hold  of  about  a  thousand  dollars  in  dust  at 
money,  by  stealing  it  from  the  unsuspecting  ones. 

1  hen  he  set  his  plans  to  get  hold  of  the  horse  he  wanted 
As  thmgs  bad  gone  on  so  smoothly  since  they  had  been  ther 
0U,Lf r lends  become  a  trifle  careless  about  their  anlmaE 
They  exercised  them  a  little  every  day.  fed  and  water, 
them  whenever  they  needed  It  and  put  them  up  nights,  ha 
mg  the  landlords  guarantee  that  tbev  were  as  safe  tho’v  • 
anywhere  in  the  world.. 


u  .  ,  .  .  ,  :  •  .  *  *~***'-“  l  ^  i,’  moii  me  sorre 

He  had  staked  out  a  claim  and  worked  dllicenth  all  th 
and  that  was  sufficient  to  make  everv  one  believe  that' ho  b 
come  there  to  dig  gold,  the  same  as  the  rest. 
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iho  shanty  hotel  was  pretty  full,  and  three  poker  games 
were  going  in  full  blast  that  night  about  eleven  o’clock. 

Our  hero  was  thinking  about  going  to  bed  and  was  standing 
near  ihe  door,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  well-known  neigh. 

Wild  gave  a  start. 

’'That’s  my  horse!”  he  said  to  Jack,  who  was  standing  near 
him.^  "He  has  got  loose  and  is  going  to  take  a  run  around.” 

“there  he  goes!”  exclaimed  Jack,  as  the  sound  of  clattering 
hoofs  came  to  their  ears. 

“That’s  right!  And  he  ain’t  alone,  either.  There  is  some 
one  riding  him.  There  must  be  a  horse  thief  in  town.” 

Dove- Eye  Dave  was  in  a  poker  game,  but  Charlie  was  not. 

Wild  quickly  called  to  the  latter,  and  the  three  ran  to 
the  place  w’here  the  horses  were  kept. 

The  sorrel  was  gone,  sure  enough. 

“Come,  boys!”  exclaimed  Wild,  as  he  threw  the  saddle  on 
Dove-Eye  Dave’s  horse.  “I  want  my  horse,  and  I  am  going 
to  have  him.” 

As  experienced  as  they  were  with  horse  flesh,  it  did  not  take 
them  long  to  mount  and  ride  off. 

They  were  hot  on  the  trail  of  the  thief  before  any  one  else  at 
the  creek  knew  w’hat  had  happened. 

Our  hero  felt  confident  of  getting  back  his  horse,  for  he 
knew  that  Spitfire  could  not  be  forced  to  bis  full  speed  by  any 
one  else,  and  as  the  horses  they  rode  were  the  best  the  country 
afforded,  they  would  soon  overtake  him,  unless  they  were 
thrown  off  the  trail. 

The  hoof-beats  could  not  be  beard  now,  since  the  horse  thief 
was  riding  over  a  sandy  stretch,  but  a  few  seconds  later,  when 
he  struck  the  rocky  portion  of  the  trail  that  rounded  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  clatter  came  to  the  ears  of  our  friends. 

“Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,”  said  Wild.  “Now, 
boys'  we  must  do  something.” 

The  moon  was  just  coming  up  when  they  started  up  the  rise, 
and  this  made  it  more  easy  to  pick  their  way. 

The  clatter  made  by  the  animals  they  rode  now  drowned 
that  made  by  the  stolen  sorrel,  but  there  was  no  other  way 
to  go  for  a  full  two  miles,  and  if  they  could  only  overtake  the 
scoundrel  in  that  distance  he  wTould  fall  an  easy  victim. 

“If  he  starts  in  at  whipping  the  horse  he  will  find  that  he 
will  cover  a  great  deal  less  ground,  and  he  wants  to  be  mighty 
careful  he  don’t  get  thrown,  for  Spitfifire  knows  how  to  buck, 
and  he  generally  does  it  when  he  thinks  it  is  necessary.” 

As  Wild  said  this  his  companions  nodded. 

They  knew  he  spoke  the  truth. 

Up  the  mountain  trail  the  three  horses  thundered. 

It  seemed  that  they  knew  they  were  following  the  one  they 
had  been  associated  with,  for  they  needed  no  urging  whatever. 

In  just  one  minute  from  the  time  they  struck  the  mountain 
path  Wild  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  horse  and  rider  ahead. 

With  tightly  compressed  lips  he  loosened  the  lariat  which 
was  hanging  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 

His  two  companions  noticed  his  action  and  did  likewise. 

There  was  no  perceptible  gain  on  the  horse  thief  for  the 
next  three  minutes.  The  way  was  very  rough,  and  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  for  any  of  them  to  ride  at  any  great  speed. 

That  gave  Black  Dick  a  chance  to  get  away  with  his 
booty  and  the  finest  specimen  of  horseflesh  he  had  bver  been 
astride  of. 

Half  a  mile  further  and  he  would  be  on  comparatively  soft 
ground  again. 

Then  he  might  be  able  to  elude  his  pursuers. 

The  reckless  scoundrel  meant  to  make  a  fight  for  it  if  it 
came  to  the  worst,  and  he  figured  on  coming  off  the  victor,  as 
he  had  now  learned  that  there  were  only  three  pursuing  him. 

But  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  those  same  three  were 
equal  to  ten  ordinary  men. 

He  was  not  acquainted  with  Young  Wild  West,  who  was  a 
host  in  himself. 

On,  on  went  the  pursued  and  the  pursuers. 

In  a  very  short  time  now  the  open  would  be  reached. 

It  came,  with  Black  Dick  about  two  hundred  yards  in  the 

lead. 

Our  friends  did  not  offer  to  fire  a  shot  at  him.  As  good  shots 
as  they  were,  they  did  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
horse. 

“Now,  boys,  forward!”  cried  Wild,  swinging  the  Lariat  in 
hi-  hand  ready  to  let  it  go  at  the  proper  time. 

ill-  voice  was  heard  by  the  horse  thief  and  by  the  handsome 


sorrel  as  well. 

jfi  iCk  Dick  strove  to  urge  the  horse  ahead  faster,  but  in- 
of  increasing  his  speed,  Spitfire  came  to  an  abrupt  halt, 
shooting  the  villain  over  his  head  like  a  catapult 

j'l'.c):  Dick  was  quite  active,  though,  and  landed  on  his  feet 
i'C  recovered  his  balance  very  quickly,  and  pausing  long 


enough  to  fire  two  shots  at  his  pursuers,  he  took  to  his  heels 
for  a  growth  of  bushes  to  the  right. 

Cheyenne  Charlie’s  lariat  was  the  first  to  go  whizzing 
through  the  air. 

He  was  now  pretty  close  to  the  fugitive,  and  the  noose 
settled  about  his  body  with  its  snaky  motion,  and  then  Black 
Dick  was  jerked  off  his  feet  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

“Whoopee!”  yelled  Jack  Robedee,  as  he  reined  in  his  horse 
and  dismounted. 

Crack!  Crack!  Black  Dick  had  not  dropped  his  revolver, 
and  though  his  arms  were  pinioned  to  his  sides,  he  fired  two 
shots. 

But  his  aim  was  no  good.  He  simply  fired  at  random,  and 
the  bullets  flew  wide  of  the  mark. 

Jack  kicked  the  weapon  from  his  hand  before  he  could  again 
press  the  trigger,  and  then  the  horse  thief  was  made  a  pris¬ 
oner. 

Wild  had  not  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  fellow  after 
Spitfire  so  neatly  threw  him. 

He  had  dismounted  and  caught  the  horse,  and  was  petting 
him  while  the  rest  of  the  business  was  going  on. 

He  knew  only  too  well  that  it  was  all  up  with  the  rascal 
when  Charlie  let  the  lariat  go. 

“Who  is  the  fellow,  anyway?”  he  asked,  as  lie  lighted  a 
match,  when  it  was  all  over.  “Ah !  One  of  the  new  arrivals, 
eh?  Well,  boys,  put  him  on  Dove-Eve’s  horse,  and  we’ll  take 
him  back  to  Devil  Creek.  He  must  be  made  an  example  of.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MAKING  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  HOBSE  TPIIEF. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  captive  was  placed  on  the  horse  of 
Dove-Eye  Dave  and  securely  tied  there. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  Jack  Robedee  took  the  precaution 
to  wind  the  lariat  tightly  around  Black  Dick’s  body,  thus 
making  it  an  utter  impossibility  for  him  to  get  loose. 

The  villain  evidently  realized  that  his  time  had  pretty  nearly 
come,  but  he  took  things  very  coolly,  just  the  same. 

“Go  ahead  an’  have  your  fun,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been  a  slick 
galoot  in  my  day,  an’  this  is  ther  first  time  I  ever  got  caught. 
I’m  fifty-six  years  old,  an’  I’ve  had  my  day  anyhow.” 

“That’s  the  way  to  talk,  my  friend,”  replied  Young  Wild 
West  “You  are  about  old  enough  to  be  my  grandfather,  and 
you  certainly  ought  to  know  better.  I  have  no  pity  for  a  horse 
thief  or  a  murderer,  nor  never  will.  You’ll  dance  on  nothing 
at  the  end  of  a  rope  before  you  are  many  hours  older,  or  my 
name  is  not  Young  Wild  West!” 

“Why  in  thunder  don  t  you  string  me  up  here,  then,  an’  have 
done  with  it?  I  knows  I  have  got  ter  go,  an’  yer  mought  as 
well  hurry  ther  job,  so’s  I  won’t  have  ther  time  to  worry  over 
what  I’ve  done  in  my  time.” 

“We  want  to  make  an  example  of  you,”  spoke  up  Cheyenne 
Charlie.  “Young  Wild  West  wms  engaged  to  come  over  to  Devil 
Creek  an’  help  boom  a  new  town,  an’  you  are  ther  first  one  that 
will  be  hung  in  it.  A  funny  old  town  it  would  be  if  there  wasn't 
a  hangin’  to  help  celebrate  its  start!  You  come  over  just  in 
time,  you  did.” 

“That’s  right,”  chimed  in  Jack.  “We  hain’t  had  any  excite¬ 
ment  since  our  arrival  at  ther  Creek,  with  the  exception 
of  ther  accidental  shootin’  of  an  ox,  an’  a  feller  havin’  his 
finger  shot  off.  an’  another  losin’  ther  buttons  off  his  coat.  You 
are  just  ther  feller  we  wanted,  so  shut  your  trap,  an’  say  no 
more  about  it.” 

It  seemed  that  Black  Dick  concluded  to  act  on  this  advice, 
for  he  made  no  reply. 

But  as  our  friends  rode  along  and  gradually  neared  the  Creek 
he  began  to  grow  more  uneasy,  and  more  than  once  he  made 
superhuman  efforts  to  burst  his  bonds. 

He  was  one  of  the  wickedest  men  who  had  ever  breathed 
fresh  mountain  air  or  rode  across  the  boundless  prairie  under  a 
scorching  sun,  but  his  nerves  were  beginning  to  fail  him,  for 
all  that 

The  most  reckless  fellow  in  the  world  will  generally  quail 
when  he  is  certain  that  death  is  nigh. 

With  Jack  leading  the  horse  our  three  friends  reached  the 
level  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  settlement  of  Devil  Creek  was  not  over  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  distant  now. 

Wild  took  note  of  the  fact  that  everything  was  in  full  blast 
at  the  shanty  hotel  yet. 

The  miners  who  had  congregated  there  were  having  a  glo- 
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rious  time  and  were  unmindful  of  the  fact  tliat  it  was  time  for 
them  to  retire  and  take  the  rest  they  were  in  need  of. 

Dove-Eye  Dave  still  sat  at  the  poker  game  when  Wild  and 
his  companions  rode  up  with  the  horse  thief,  but  the  instant 
he  heard  what  was  in  the  wind  he  arose  from  the  table,  as  did 
the  rest  of  the  players. 

“A  horse  thief,  hey!”  cried  storekeeper  Jenks,  as  he  rushed 
out.  “Well,  I  guess  our  town  is  getting  to  be  something !  This 
is  the  first  one  we’ve  had,  an’  I,  for  one,  am  mighty  proud  of  it.” 

‘‘An’  so  are  we  all,  I  guess,”  chimed  in  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel.  “Who  is  ther  cuss,  anyway?” 

‘‘Gentlemen,”  said  Wild,  still  retaining  his  seat  in  the  saddle, 
“one  of  the  new  arrivals  to  our  town  fell  in  love  with  my  horse, 
and  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  mount  him  and  take 
French  leave.  I  happened  to  recognize  the  neigh  of  the  horse 
and  at  once  started  in  pursuit  with  Charlie  and  Jack.  We 
overtook  him  just  the  other  side  of  the  turn  around  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  here  he  is.  Have  any  of  you  lost  anything?  He 
seems  to  have  considerable  dust  and  money  about  him.” 

Then  it  was  that  the  victims  of  the  thief  found  out  that 
they  had  been  robbed. 

One  or  two  of  them  had  found  it  out  almost  as  soon  as  they 
had  been  relieved,  but  had  said  nothing,  in  the  hope  of  catch¬ 
ing  him  trying  the  game  on  some  one  else. 

Then  the  crowd  got  right  down  to  business  without  any 
further  loss  of  time. 

‘‘Judge  Lynch!  Judge  Lynch!”  was  shouted  from  all  sides, 
and  as  Wild  and  his  two  friends  dismounted,  the  crowd  took 
possession  of  the  prisoner. 

“Say!”  yelled  Jenks,  loud  enough  to  make  himself  heard. 
“Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  keep  him  until  daylight 
an’  give  all  ther  gang  a  chance  to  see  him  off?” 

This  seemed  to  strike  the  majority  of  the  men  favorably, 
but  the  others  were  for  hanging  the  wretch  right  away. 

After  a  whole  lot  of  arguing,  in  which  Wild  took  no  part 
at  all,  it  was  decided  to  tie  up  the  horse-thief  and  keep  a  watch 
over  him  till  morning,  when  Judge  Lynch  would  settle  his 
case. 

So  Black  Dick  was  roughly  taken  from  off  the  horse  and 
tied  to  a  tree  near  the  supply  store. 

Two  men  were  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  him,  to  make 
sure  that  he  did  not  escape,  and  then  the  majority  sought 
their  shanties  and  tents. 

Though  it  had  been  his  treasured  horse  the  man  had  stolen, 
Young  Wild  West  pitied  the  villain.  But  he  kneW  it  would 
not  be  the  proper  thing  for  him  to  ask  the  miners  to  be 
lenient  with  him. 

A  horse-thief  was  about  the  worst  thing  going  in  the. 
opinion  of  a  real  Westerner  in  those  days,  and  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  but  a  very  few  minutes  that  he  was  allowed  to  live 
after  being  caught. 

This  being  the  first  case  to  happen  at  Devil  Creek,  the 
miners  wanted  to  make  a  perfect  job  of  the  hanging,  and  they 
wanted  everybody  to  witness  it. 

From  thinking  about  the  narrow  escape  he  had  had  from 
losing  his  horse  and  other  things,  which  he  could  not  get  off 
his  mind,  Wild  could  not  sleep  well  that  night. 

He  got  up  just  as  day  was  breaking  and  went  out  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  fresh  air. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  and  take  a{  look 
at  the  sorrel,  and  finding  him  all  right,  he  walked  over  to¬ 
ward  the  creek. 

“I  wonder  where  those  buffalo  bones  are  that  Dove-Eye 
was  talking  about?”  he  asked  himself,  as  he  came  to  a  smooth 
stretch  of  sand.  “I  guess  I’ll  get  a  shovel  and  dig  for  some.” 

He  knew  where  to  find  a  shovel,  of  course,  and  in  getting 
it  he  passed  the  tree  where  the  horse-thief  was  tied. 

The  wretch  had  given  way  to  sleep,  and  so  had  the  two 
men  who  had  been  appointed  to  watch  him. 

“I  won’t  disturb  him,”  thought  Wild.  “It  will  be  his  last 
sleep  on  earth,  so  1  won’t  make  any  noise.” 

He  got  the  shovel  without  waking  either  the  prisoner  or 
his  guards,  and  then  walked  back  to  the  sandy  plain  near  the 
foot  of  the  bluff. 

He  had  no  more  than  fairly  commenced  digging  in  the 
sand  when,  sure  enough,  he  struck  bones. 

He  kept  on  digging,  and  soon  unearthed  the  skull  of  a  bull 
which  was  iu  au  almost  perfect  condition. 

“I’ll  keep  those  stubby  horns,”  lie  muttered.  “They  will  be 
quite  a  novelty  some  day.” 

“Good-moruing,  Mr.  West!” 

Wild  gave  a  start  of  surprise,  and  looking  up,  beheld  Betsey 
Peters  standing  before  him. 

It  was  tlie  first  time  he  had  seen  her  to  speak  to  her  since 
the  morning  he  had  met  her  at  the  cascade. 


“Good-morning,  Mrs.  Peters,”  he  answered,  and  then  went 
on  with  his  work  of  cleaning  off  the  buffalo  skull. 

“What  have  you  there?”  she  asked. 

“A  buffalo  skull  that  I  have  dug  up,”  he  answered,  and 
then  rising  to  his  feet,  he  started  for  the  log  cabin,  not  caring 
to  have  anything  further  to  say  to  her. 

“A  peculiar  sort  of  a  woman,”  he  thought. 

Our  hero  went  back  to  the  cabin,  where  he  now  slept  with 
his  companions,  and  lying  down  upon  the  bunch  of  fir  limbs 
that  formed  his  couch,  dropped  off  to  sleep  Immediately. 

He  did  not  wake  until  past  eight  o’clock,  and  would  not 
have  done  so  then  if  Dove-Eye  Dave  had  not  called  him  and 
told  him  that  the  horse-thief  was  about  to  take  his  medicine. 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  like  to  see  a  hanging,”  said  Wild,  rub¬ 
bing  his  eyes,  “but  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  go,  or  tlie  men 
will  think  I’m  really  chicken-hearted,  after  all.  My  being 
there  don’t  say  that  I  will  have  to  look  at  the  follow  when 
he  goes  up.” 

“There’s  somethin’  that  always  draws  me  to  a  horse-thief 
hangin’— fascination,  I  guess  you  call  it,”  observed  Dove-Eye 
Dave. 

“Me,  too,”  nodded  Jack. 

But  Charlie  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Wild,  and  he  said 
nothing. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  four  were  walking  over  to  the  crowd 
that  had  gathered  about  the  tree  to  which  the  victim  was  tied. 

“We’re  waitin’  for  you  fellers,”  said  Lively  Rick. 

“Go  ahead  and  get  it  over  with,”  replied  Wild. 

That  was  enough!  Two  minutes  later  the  body  of  Black 
Dick  was  dangling  in  the  air. 

That  was  the  kind  of  justice  the  people  of  the  Black  Hills 
dealt  out. 

After  the  hanging  the  crowd  filed  into  the  bar  of  the  shanty 
hotel,  and  the  landlord  did  a  rushing  business  for  a  couple 
of  hours. 

Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Young  Wild  West,  the  body  was 
cut  down  and  given  a  decent  burial. 

Storekeeper  Jenks  got  a  slab  of  wood  and  carved  on  it  the 
following  inscription: 

“Here  lies  Black  Dick. 

He  was  a  horse-thief,  and  he  died  trying 
to  kick  holes  through  the  air.  / 

“Stranger,  pause,  and  then  remember 
The  hanging  happened  in  September. 

The  thieving  cuss  had  no  one  to  love, 

So  he  flew  to  the  land  that’s  up  above.” 

Wild  said  this  was  very  appropriate  when  it  was  shown  to 
him,  so  it  was  accordingly  set  up  over  the  man’s  grave. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  CHALLENGE  AND  THE  RESULT. 


Saturday  night  the  stage  arrived  with  another  load  of 
boomers. 

Among  these  was  a  flashily-dressed  man,  who  said  he  liad 
come  over  to  see  about  opening  up  a  concert  hall. 

This  news  was  very  pleasing  to  the  miners,  for  thev  had  not 
heard  anything  in  the  line  of  music,  except  the  wheezy  old 
accordion  owned  by  the  storekeeper,  in  a  long  time. 

And  when  the  man  said  he  was  going  to  bring  over  two  or 
three  actresses,  fresh  from  the  Chicago  theaters,  who  could 
siug  and  dance  to  perfection,  the  rough  men  voted  10  a  man 
for  him  to  come. 

Wild  said  nothing  against  it.  for  he  knew  such  places  would 
certainly  help  boom  the  town. 

It  was  the  way  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  and  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it 


I  lie  conceit  mail  gave  his  name  as  Sam  Granger,  and  lie 
was  so  affable  and  generous  that  the  crowd  took  a  great  lik¬ 
ing  to  him. 

Well,”  remarked  Wild  to  the  storekeeper,  as  ho  sat  on  a 
bench  in  front  of  the  supply  store,  “1  have  been  here  a  little 
over  a  week  now,  and  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  go  over  to  Weston 
to-morrow  morning  to  stay  a  couple  of  days  and  attend  to 
business.  1  11  come  back  some  time  Tuesday.” 

“You  liavo  certainly  done  a  whole  lot  for  us  since  roil  have 
been  here,”  was  the  reply.  “We  have  more  than  doubled  out 
population  in  a  week,  and  it  is  all  because  von  eaiue  over 
here  and  had  that  piece  put  in  the  Spoudulicks  paper  You 
know  your  business,  Wild.  uud.  there  is  no  mistaking  it.” 
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“Well,  I  hare  been  so  successful  that  I  flatter  myself 
I  do  know  my  business.  As  young  as  I  am,  mine  has  been 
an  eventful  life.  I  believe  I  was  born  Just  for  the  life  1  am 
leading.  My  parents  were  killed  by  Indians  when  I  was 
scarcely  three  years  old,  and  by  an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
the  red  demons  I  was  left  in  a  clump  of  bushes  near  the  re¬ 
mains  of  our  burned  cabin.  I  was  found  a  little  later  by  a 
detachment  of  United  States  Cavalry,  and  because  they  could 
not  understand  my  baby  language  when  I  tried  to  teil  them 
my  name,  they  gave  me  the  name  of  Young  Wild  West,  which 
you  must  agree  was  rather  appropriate.” 

“I  should  say  it  was,”  said  Jenks,  becoming  much  Inter¬ 
ested.  “Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  your  father  and 
mother?” 

“Just  a  faint  one.  Sometimes  when  I  am  lying  half-awake 
at  night  1  have  a  faint  recollection  of  being  tossed  into  the 
air  and  fondled  by  a  pair  of  brawny  arms,  and  then  there  is 
a  gentle  face  stamped  on  my  memory,  and  sometimes  there 
is  a  sweet  lullaby  song  ringing  In  my  ears,  which  I  know 
could  come  from  no  one  but  a  mother.” 

“Y'ou  are  right,  my  boy!”  exclaimed  the  storekeeper,  in  a 
choking  voice,  and  as  Wild  turned  and  looked  at  him  he 
noticed  that  there  were  tears  in  the  honest  gray  eyes  of  the 
man. 

The  conversation  had  brought  to  him  thoughts  of  his  own 
mother,  who  had  died  years  ago. 

Just  then  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Lively  Rick  came  along, 
and  the  subject  was  changed. 

‘‘How  about  us  going  home  to-morrow,  Charlie?”  said 
Young  Wild  West.  ‘‘Perhaps  Jack  and  Dove-Eye  Dave  would 
just  as  leave  stay  over  and  watch  the  growth  of  the  new 
town.  I  suppose  two  of  us  ought  to  stay,  anyway.” 

“I  have  just  been  talking  to  Jack  an’  Dove-Eye  on  the  same 
subject,  and,  strange  to  say,  that  is  the  very  thing  they  pro¬ 
pose— that  you  an’  I  go  over,  an’  let  them  stay  here.” 

“Well,  that  is  settled,  then.  We’ll  start  out  early  In  the 
morning.  We’ll  strike  home  in  time  for  dinner,  then.  Anna 
will  be  more  than  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  Et 
will  give  me  an  old-fashioned  welcome.” 

‘There  is  no  doubt  but  that  she  will.  She  won’t  want  you 
to  come  back  again  when  she  hears  something  that  hap¬ 
pened  here.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  that.  Et  always  believes  what  I 
tell  her,  and  as  I  have  never  told  her  a  lie  yet,  she  ought  to. 
When  I  tell  her  just  what  happened  and  what  I  did,  she 
won't  have  any  objections  about  me  coming  back  to  Devil 
Creek— not  for  that  reason,  anyway.” 

Just  before  dark  another  lot  of  boomers  came  in. 

They  came  in  a  small  wagon  train  of  old-fashioned  prairie 
schooners,  and  said  they  had  come  to  stay. 

There  were  twenty-six  in  the  party,  about  a  dozen  of  them 
being  women  and  children. 

“We  heard  about  the  town  Young  Wild  West  was  boom¬ 
in’,”  said  the  old  plainsman,  who  had  piloted  them  safely  to 
the  Creek,  “ail’  we  reckoned  it  would  be  a  good  chance  for  us 
to  settle  here.  We  was  goin’  to  Weston,  but  thought  we 
mought  stand  a  better  show  in  a  brand  new  place.” 

“Well,  even  if  my  town  does  lose  by  your  coining  here,  I 
am  glad  you  came,”  answered  Wild,  shaking  hands  with  the 
rough  old  fellow.  “This  is  going  to  be  a  red-hot  town  inside 
of  sixty  days,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
gold  here,  and  all  it  wants  is  brawn  and  perseverance  to  get 
it  out.  I  see  you  have  a  couple  of  fine-looking  horses  in  your 
outfit.” 

“Yes,  one  of  ’em  is  supposed  to  be  ther  fastest  an’  best 
trained  horse  that  ever  had  a  saddle  girth  buckled  about  bis 
belly.  His  owner  is  Pete  Lemrner,  who  stands  over  there. 
Pete  is  about  as  good  as  they  make  ’em  at  handling  horse¬ 
flesh.  He’s  never  found  his  equal  at  fancy  an’  reckless  riding 
yet.” 

‘There  are  lots  of  men  In  these  parts  who  can  handle  horses 
in  great  shape— some  better  than  others,  of  course.” 

“Hay!  Ain’t  you  somethin’  on  that  line  yourself?”  queried 
the  old  fe’low,  looking  Wild  straight  in  the  eye. 

“Well,  perhaps  I  can  ride  pretty  well.” 

“Didn’t  they  nickname  you  ther  Prince  of  ther  Saddle  down 
at  Fort  Rridger?” 

“[  believe  they  did,”  replied  Wild,  now  pretty  well  satis- 
fie.i  that  the  man  was  paving  the  way  for  a  match  at  horse- 
n  ;,!  i  ip  between  him  and  the  fellow  he  called  Pete  Lemmer. 

“W<  il,  let  rne  Introduce  you  to  Pete,  will  yer?” 

“Certainly.” 

Tb<*  introduction  was  soon  made. 

“I  am  glad  to  meet  Young  Wild  West,  ther  Prince  of  ther 
said  Lemruer.  loud  enough  for  every  one  to  hear. 


“Boys,  I’m  called  ther  Saddle  King  by  some  people  where  I 
was  raised.  What’s  ther  matter  with  us  havin’  a  match  at 
fancy  ridin’  to-night?’ 

This  out-and-out  challenge  was  received  with  great  favor  by 
those  stauding  around. 

Charlie  and  Jack  exchanged  knowing  winks,  and  Dove-Eye 
Dave  smiled. 

So  much  faith  had  those  three  men  !n  Wild  that  they  were 
sure  he  was  the  champion  horseman  of  the  West. 

“I’ll  accept  your  challenge,  just  for  the  fun  of  it,”  an¬ 
swered  our  hero,  seeing  that  he  could  not  well  get  out  of  it 

But  it  never  struck  him  once  that  Demmer  would  prove  the 
better  rider. 

“Pick  yer  judge,  then,  an’  we’ll  git  right  at  it!”  cried  the 
newcomer.  “My  horse  is  just  in  trim  now.” 

It  was  rapidly  getting  dark,  so  if  they  expected  to  go 
through  any  fancy  tricks  that  could  be  plainly  seen  by  the 
spectators,  they  had  to  get  right  at  it. 

Wild  left  it  to  Lemmer  to  pick  out  a  judge,  and  went  at 
once  to  the  apology  for  a  stable  where  his  horse  was  kept. 

It  was  scarcely  a  minute  before  he  had  Spitfire  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  when  he  came  riding  out  to  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  supply  store  he  was  greeted  by  a  rousing  cheer. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  there,  and  when  Pete  Demmer 
galloped  up  and  brought  his  horse  to  a  halt  by  the  side  of 
Wild,  he,  too,  got  a  cheer,  for  he  looked  every  inch  a  horse¬ 
man. 

“You  are  the  challenger;  lead  off,”  said  Young  Wild  West. 

Lemmer  did  not  wait  to  be  told  a  second  time,  but  with  a 
whoop  he  started  around  an  Imaginary  arena  and  began 
executing  some  of  the  tricks  so  common  to  cowboys  when  in 
a  reckless  and  sportive  mood. 

He  picked  up  handkerchiefs  while  riding  at  full  speed, 
swung  himself  backward  over  the  saddle  and  allowed  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  to  touch  the  ground  and  did  several 
other  things,  all  of  wThich  were  considered  to  be  easy  by  Wild. 

When  he  was  through,  Wild  went  through  the  same  per¬ 
formance  with  more  ease  and  grace,  by  far,  and  the  judge 
was  just  about  to  give  the  decision  in  his  favor  when  the 
handsome  young  rider  checked  him. 

“I  think  we  had  better  call  this  a  tie,”  he  said.  “Now,  Mr. 
Lemmer,  we  will  have  a  little  fancy  shooting  while  riding  at 
full  speed,  and  then  we  will  wind  up  with  a  race,  so  we  can 
prove  which  is  the  best  horse.” 

“All  right,*  replied  Lemmer,  who  was  glad  to  get  a  further 
chance.  “I  pride  myself  on  bein’  a  dead  shot,  so  I  ain’t  afraid 
to  buck  ag’in  you  on  that;  an’  I  know  my  horse  has  never 
been  beaten  in  a  spurt.” 

“Very  well;  there  has  got  to  be  a  first  time  always,  you 
know.  Mr.  Jenks,  please  let  U3  have  a  couple  of  lanterns.  I 
will  pay  for  them  if  they  are  broken.” 

“Certainly,”  and  the  storekeeper  promptly  produced  them. 

“Get  a  stake,  Jack,”  Wild  said  to  Robedee,  as  he  lighted 
the  lantern.  “Come  over  here  and  drive  it  in  the  ground.” 

This  was  done  in  short  order. 

Then  Wild  tied  the  lighted  lantern  to  the  top  of  the  stake, 
causing  it  to  hang  clear  of  the  ground  about  three  feet. 

“What  are  you  doin’  that  for?”  asked  Lemmer,  who  was 
watching  the  proceedings  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

“I  am  going  to'  smash  the  lantern  with  a  bullet  as  I  ride 
by,”  was  the  reply. 

“Is  that  all?  Why,  I  reckon  that  is  easy  enough  to  do.” 

“Perhaps  it  is;  but  you  watch  me  and  see  how  I  do  it. 
Then  you  do  it  in  the  same  way,  and  I  will  admit  that  I  have 
found  my  match.” 

“Good  enough!  An’  If  I  don’t  do  it,  I’ll  never  brag  ag’in 
about  what  I  kin  do.” 

Young  Wild  West  now  mounted  his  waiting  steed,  and 
began  riding  back  and  forth,  cutting  a  big  figure  eight  as  he 
did  so. 

He  passed  the  lantern  half  a  dozen  times,  and  the  crowd 
began  to  wonder  when  he  was  going  to  shoot. 

Probably  the  most  keen  watcher  of  all  was  Pete  Lemmer, 
and  what  was  his  astonishment  when  he  suddenly  saw  Wild 
swing  himself  head  downward  from  the  saddle  and  reach  his 
hand  under  the  belly  of  the  swiftly  galloping  sorrel. 

When  opposite  the  lantern  there  came  a  crack  and  a  puff  of 
smoke  from  beneath  the  horse,  and  the  light  went  out. 

That  was  merely  an  old  trick  of  Wild’s,  but  it  nearly  took 
the  breath  away  from  Pete  Lemmer. 

lie  had  never  been  able  to  get  himself  into  such  a  position, 
let  alone  to  shoot  from  it. 

But  lie  was  going  to  try,  for  he  thought  he  might  be  able 
to  do  it. 

lie  did  try.  and  after  several  attempts  succeeding  in  firina 
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his  revolver  once,  the  bullet  hitting  the  ground  dangerously 
close  to  one  of  the  hoofs  of  his  galloping  horse. 

As  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  proper  pose  in  the  saddle  and 
brought  his  horse  to  a  halt,  a  yell  of  derision  greeted  him  from 
the  miners,  who  were  enjoying  the  exhibition  immensely. 

“ ’Tain't  no  use!  I  cave!”  exclaimed  Lemmer,  in  a  crest¬ 
fallen  tone.  “You  are  ther  best  I  ever  seed,  or  any  one  else, 
I  guess.  You  ldn  outride  an’  outskoot  me,  an’  I  give  yer  credit 
for  it.” 

“I  am  glad  you  take  it  that  way,”  retorted  Wild,  taking  off 
his  hat  as  the  crowd  gave  him  a  cheer.  “Now,  we  will  try  the 
merits  of  our  horses,  and  after  that  we’ll  quit  and  be  friends.” 

“All  right ;  I’m  satisfied.” 

It  was  decided  to  race  eight  times  to  a  given  point,  about 
three  hundred  yards  distant,  and  back,  and  when  the  judge 
gave  the  word  to  go  they  started. 

Lemmer  got  a  slight  advantage  in  the  lead  and  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  turning  point. 

He  held  his  lead  when  he  came  back,  and  Hawkbill  Hank 
offered  to  bet  twenty  dollars  that  he  would  win  the  race. 

“You  are  my  meat!”  exclaimed  Qheyenne  Charlie,  stepping 
up  and  putting  the  money  in  the  hand  of  Jenks. 

Hawkbill  Hank  did  not  crawl,  so  the  bet  was  a  go. 

The  second  time  the  racers  came  back  they  were  about  even. 

And  so  It  was  till  the  seventh  time. 

Both  riders  were  waiting  for  the  final  spurt. 

They  were  neck  and  neck  when  they  started  from  the  turn 
for  the  last  time,  and  the  spectators  lined  up  on  either  side 
near  the  finish  line  and  waited. 

Then  it  was  that  the  sorrel  let  himself  out. 

He  went  ahead  of  the  other  horse  like  an  express  train  pass¬ 
ing  a  station  and  came  in  a  winner  by  a  dozen  lengths. 

That  settled  the  bragging  of  Pete  Lemmer,  for  the  time 
being,  anyway. 

As  soon  as  Wild  put  his  horse  away  he  set  the  men  who 
were  willing  to  helping  the  new  arrivals  to  fix  up  a  camp. 

When  this  was  done  he  went  to  Jenks’  place  and  remained 
there  until  ten  o’clock,  when  he  turned  in  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  ON  THE  WAY  TO  WESTON. 

It  was  about  six  o’clock  when  Young  Wild  West  and  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie  arose  in  the  morning. 

Somehow,  each  of  them  had  slept  a  little  longer  than  they 
intended,  but  they  were  not  long  in  getting  ready  for  the  ride 
over  to  Weston. 

A  breakfast  of  bacon,  corn  muffins  and  baked  potatoes, 
washed  down  with  good  coffee,  made  them  feel  fit  for  anything, 
and  when  they  got  out  their  horses  and  mounted  them,  Jack 
Robedee  remarked  that  they  looked  like  a  couple  of  dandies. 

Just  as  they  were  riding  off,  Wild  heard, some  one  calling 
him. 

He  reined  in  his  steed,  and  turning,  saw  the  man  Peters 
running  toward  him. 

“I  want  to  speak  a  few  words  with  you  before  you  go,  Mr. 
West,”  said  Peters.  •  * 

“All  right,  sir.  Charlie,  ride  on  slowly ;  I’ll  overtake  you.” 

“My  wife  has  left  me,  Mr.  West,”  said  the  man.  “I  thought 
I  would  tell  you  about  it.  I  think  she  is  gone  crazy,  and  I 
know  I  am.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  thi3,  Mr.  Peters.  As  far  as  her  being 
crazy,  I  hope  you  won’t  say  that.  If  you  say  that,  I  will  really 
think  you  are  crazy.” 

“I  know  that.  I  thought  you  might  run  across  her  on  your 
way  over  to  Weston,  an’  if  you  do.  1  want  to  ask  you  to  do  me 
a  favor.”  The  man  seemed  terribly  in  earnest. 

“Well,  what  is  the  favor?  You  want  me - ” 

“To  shoot  her  dead  in  her  tracks !”  cried  the  man,  his  eyes 
flashing  like  coals  of  fire. 

“Well,  that  I  will  not  do.  I  could  not  shoot  a  woman,  unless 
it  was  to  save  my  own  life,”  said  Wild,  seeing  the  man’s  mind 
was  affected. 

“Don’t  you  think  she  needs  to  be  shot?” 

“I  am  not  prepared  to  say  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Peters, 
m  tell  you  "'hat.  I’ll  do.  If  I  meet  her,  I  will  give  her  a  good 
talking  to  and  send  her  home.  I  think  I  can  make  her  listen  to 

me.” 

“All  right!  exclaimed  Peters,  and  without  another  word  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 

Wild  o\ ertook  (  hnilio  at  the  ford,  and  as  they  rode  across 
he  tokl  him  what  Peters  hud  culled  him  for. 


“Bad  business,”  said  Charlie,  shaking  his  head.  “That  is 
a  dangerous  woman.  Wild,  and  I’ll  bet  we  will  meet  her  be¬ 
fore  we  get  to  Weston.  Both  she  and  her  husband  are  lu¬ 
natics.” 

“She  would  not  hurt  any  one.  The  chances  are  that  she  and 
her  husband  have  quarreled.” 

“That’s  all  easy  enough  to  say,”  thought  Cheyenne,  but  he 
said  to  himself ;  “She’s  crazy,  an’  so’s  her  husband.” 

It  was  a  bright,  pleasant  morning,  and  our  two  friends  rode 
along  at  a  good  speed,  ever  on  the  alert  for  danger,  for  they 
well  knew  the  section  of  country  they  were  passing  through 
was  the  lurking  place  for  Indians  and  bad  white  men. 

They  rode  around  the  mountain  road  and  reached  the  level 
where  the  horse-thief  had  been  lassoed  by  Charlie,  and  thence 
across  to  another  rough  road  that  led  downward  for  a  couple 
of  miles. 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  descent  that  they  suddenly  saw  a 
horseman  approaching. 

“I  guess  that  fellow  has  never  been  on  a  horse  before,”  re¬ 
marked  Wild,  as  he  brought  the  sorrel  down  to  a  walk. 

“Looks  like  a  boy,”  replied  his  companion. 

A  minute  later  the  rider  came  to  a  halt  right  in  front  of 
them. 

There  was  something  familiar  about  his  face,  Wild  thought, 
but  he  could  not  bring  it  to  his  mind  just  then  where  he  had 
seen  him  before. 

“Where  are  you  bound,  stranger?”  asked  Cheyenne  Charlie, 
after  the  usual  manner  of  the  frontiersman. 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply.  “I  am  lost.” 

Young  Wild  West  gave  a  start. 

He  recognized  that  voice  only  too  well. 

The  rider  before  them  was  Betsey  Peters,  disguised  as  a 
boy. 

But  he  did  not  let  on  that  he  knew  her. 

“You  are  lost,  eh?”  said  he.  “Well,  you  keep  right  on  this 
trail  and  you  will  fetch  up  in  Devil  Creek.  There  are  people 
there  who  will  take  care  of  you.” 

“And  where  will  I  fetch  up  if  I  turn  and  go  the  same  way 
you  are  going?” 

“This  trail  leads  to  Spondulicks.” 

“Are  you  going  there?” 

“Well,  no.  We  are  bound  for  a  place  called  Weston.” 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  disguised  woman  ap¬ 
peared  to  act  as  though  her  mind  was  wandering. 

“See  here!”  exclaimed  Young  Wild  West,  resolving  to  end 
the  matter  right  then  and  there.  “You  take  this  trail  straight 
to  Devil  Creek,  do  you  understand?” 

“What  right  have  you  got  to  order  me  which  way  to  go?” 
was  the  reply,  though  it  was  a  very  poor  attempt  at  bravado. 

“Well,  if  you  don't  do  as  I  say,  I’ll  shoot  you,  that’s  all!” 

Charlie  looked  in  astonishment  at  his  companion,  for  he  did 
not  know  but  that  it  was  really  a  boy  who  had  lost  his  way. 

Such  words  coming  from  Wild  was  enough  to  startle  him. 

“Go  ahead,  now,  and  do  as  I  say!  ”  repeated  the  young  prince 
of  the  saddle.  “I  know  who  you  are.  Betsey  Peters,  your 
husband  and  child  are  waiting  for  you  at  the  Creek.  Go  back 
to  them  before  it  is  too  late!  You  have  quarreled,  and  you 
know  not  what  you  are  doing.” 

Then  Cheyenne  Charlie  took  a  tumble. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  Mowed!”  he  muttered,  as  he  rode  along  a  little 
further,  to  give  Wild  a  good  chance  to  deliver  the  woman  a  lec¬ 
ture. 

But  bur  hero  did  not  say  as  much  as  he  had  intended. 

’the  truth  of  it  was  that  he  could  not  find  suitable  words. 

►So  he  simply  told  the  woman  to  go  back  to  the  Creek  again, 
and  then  started  to  ride  off.  He  knew  not  that  she  was  out  of 
her  head. 

“Oh,  my  head !”  she  cried  in  an  agonized  voice.  “I  can’t  see, 
indeed  I  can’t!  Take  me  with  you.  My  baby!  I - ” 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  galloping  hoofs,  and 
the  next  instant  a  horse  and  rider  were  on  the  scene,  coming 
from  no  one  knew  just  where. 

A  revolver  cracked  and  Betsey  Peters  fell  from  the  saddle. 

“Ha!  Revenge  is  sweet!”  cried  the  voice  of  her  husband, 
and  then  the  horse  turned  abruptly  to  the  left  and  over  a  cliff 
it  went  with  a  cry  that  sounded  almost  human,  taking  Peters, 
who  had  gone  stark  mad,  with  it  to  the  jagged  rocks  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  below. 

It  all  happened  so  quickly  that,  used  to  surprises  ns  he  was. 
Young  Wild  West  sat  in  the  saddle  almost  dumfounded. 

Peters  had  followed  them,  and  the  vengeance  he  wrought  on 
the  wife  who  had  deserted  him  was  swift  and  terrible. 

And  in  his  lit  of  madness  he  rode  to  destruction. 

Wild  was  not  long  recovering  himself,  and  as  soon  as  ho 
did  so  he  dismounted  and  Lifted  the  unfortunate  woman’s  head. 
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Bat  she  had  died  instantly. 

^  hile  Young  Wild  West  stood  there,  thinking  of  what  would 
be  the  best  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  a  rifle  shot 
rang  out  and  a  bullet  whistled  past  his  head. 

“To  cover !”  he  cried,  quickly  pulling  his  horse  by  the  bridle 
rein  behind  a  clump  of  rocks. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  there  as  soon  as  he  was.  They  both 
knew  the  direction  the  shot  came  from,  and  hence  they  knew 
where  to  go  for  cover. 

Once  there,  Wild  made  a  quick  survey  of  their  surroundings. 

The  shot  had  been  fired  almost  from  the  direction  they 
wanted  to  go,  and  the  person  who  fired  it  was  not  much  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  distant. 

To  retreat  by  the  way  they  had  come  would  probably  have 
been  the  best  thing  to  do,  since  they  did  not  know  who  or  how 
many  they  had  to  contend  with,  but  Young  Wild  West  was  not 
the  sort  of  a  young  fellow  to  do  the  runaway  act 

He  had  enemies  near,  and  he  wanted  to  see  who  they  were. 

The  two  horses  were  forced  to  lie  down  behind  a  big  boulder, 
and  then  Wild  and  Charlie  set  in  to  find  out  something  about 
the  shot  that  had  been  fired. 

It  did  not  take  Wild  long  to  judge  about  where  the  shot  had 
come  from,  though  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  the  smoke  that 
came  from  the  rifle  that  had  fired  it. 

There  was  a  cluster  of  pines  and  stunted  oaks  on  the  brow  of 
a  little  rise  aboqt  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  it  was  from  this 
point  that  the  man  in  ambush  had  probably  fired  from. 

That  is  what  the  young  fellow  thought,  anyway,  and  he  was 
seldom  wrong  in  his  calculations. 

“Charlie,”  said  he,  “I  am  going  to  fire  a  shot,  just  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.” 

“Let  her  go;  I’ll  be  on  the  watch  for  something,”  was  the 
reply. 

Wild  took  aim  at  a  thick  part  of  the  clump  of  oaks  and  pines 
and  pressed  the  trigger. 

As  the  report  rang  out  a  yell  was  heard  which  told  plainly 
that  the  shot  had  not  been  altogether  wasted. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  now  fired,  aiming  about  four  feet  to  the 
left,  where  he  thought  he  saw  something  move. 

But  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  as  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  there  was  any  one  there. 

After  waiting  about  ten  minutes,  Wild  said : 

“Charlie,  it  won’t  do  to  stay  here  all  day.  I  am  anxious  to 
get  home.  What  do  you  say  if  we  ride  on?  It  is  just  possible 
that  it  was  an  Indian  who  fired  at  me,  and  that  he  is  either 
badly  wounded  or  gone  on  out  of  range.” 

“Certainly  we  will  go,”  was  the  reply.  “I  guess  between  the 
two  of  us  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  that  clump  of  trees.” 

So  mounting  their  horses  and  with  their  rifles  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use,  they  rode  out  into  the  open. 

Both  were  on  the  alert  for  a  shot,  but  none  came. 

This  reassured  them  somewhat,  so  they  started  along  the 
trail. 

It  was  a  rather  risky  piece  of  business,  bnt  they  rode  right 
ahead,  their  keen  eyes  roving  in  every  direction. 

Young  Wild  West  was  not  content  till  he  had  looked  all 
through  the  clump  of  trees,  and  when  he  found  some  spots  of 
blood  here  and  there  he  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction. 

“I  was  sure  I  hit  him  when  I  heard  that  yell,”  he  remarked. 

“You  did,  as  sure  as  guns!”  exclaimed  Charlie.  “It  looks  as 
though  there  was  only  one,  and  the  blood  stains  indicate  that 
he  went  this  way.  What  do  you  say  if  we  try  and  hunt  him 
up?” 

“Sure!  No  such  a  SDeak  as  that  should  be  allowed  to  run 
loose  very  long.  If  he  is  a  redskin,  he  deserves  to  go  under, 
and  if  he  is  some  white  rascal  who  has  it  in  for  us,  he  shouldn’t 
be  allowed  to  run  at  large.” 

’Tlie  blood  stains  showed  plainly  here  and  there,  and  it  was 
little  or  no  trouble  to  follow  the  trail  made  by  the  wounded 
man. 

They  followed  it  till  they  came  to  a  short,  sandy  stretch,  and 
then  they  came  to  a  halt  all  of  a  sudden. 

And  no  wonder,  for  they  saw  the  prints  of  more  than  one 
man’s  foot  there. 

There  were  also  evidences  that  the  wounded  man  had  been 
carried.  The  footprints  of  two  men,  almost  a  regular  distance 
apart,  showed  that. 

“Well,”  observed  Wild,  who  could  read  a  trail  as  good  as  any 
roan  living,  “there  are  three  of  them.  Two  are  carrying  the 
fellow  I  wounded.  Charlie,  we  must  look  out  for  ourselves. 
T/  ese  follows  are  white  men,  and  it  strikes  me  that  they  are 
the  three  I  have  been  watching  at  the  Creek  the  past  few 

'  s.  ” 

“That's  right,”  nodded  Cheyenne.  “They  must  be  the  two 
rt  you  made  an  example  of  on  our  arrival  at  the  Creek 


and  that  other  hang-dog  lookin’  scoundrel  that  was  so  thick 
with  ’em.  They  mean  you,  Wild,  so  there  is  only  one  tiling 
for  us  to  do,  and  that  is  to  wipe  ’em  out.” 

Our  two  friends  had  come  to  a  pause  and  were  sitting  in 
the  saddle  as  they  conversed  in  low  tones. 

Their  keen  eyes  were  taking  a  complete  survey  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  at  the  same  time  as  far  as  they  could  see 
through  the  trees  and  shrubbery  on  their  right. 

But  somehow  they  never  thought  of  looking  above  their 
heads. 

To  their  left  was  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  and 
about  twenty  feet  above  there  was  a  narrow  ledge. 

Suddenly  two  lariats  came  down  noiselessly  and  settled  over 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  Wild  and  Charlie. 

This  great  double  play  took  place  so  quickly  that  before 
either  of  them  had  realized  what  had  happened  the  nooses  were 
tightened  and  they  were  lifted  from  their  horses. 

Wild  managed  to  get  one  hand  free  as  the  rope  tightened 
about  him,  but  Charlie  was  less  fortunate.  His  hands  were 
down  at  the  time,  and  both  arms  were  pinioned  below  the 
elbows.  ( 

It  was  Wild’s  right  hand  that  was  free,  and  he  began  to 
shoot  his  revolver  directly  above  his  head  as  fast  as  he  could 
pull  the  trigger. 

He  exhausted  the  chambers  while  he  was  being  slowly  drawn 
upward,  and  then  reached  for  his  other  revolver. 

But  just  as  he  got  it  a  stroke  from  the  butt  off  a  rifle  knocked 
it  from  his  grasp. 

Then  he  was  pulled  upon  the  ledge  and  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol 
thrust  tightly  against  his  forehead. 

“Aha!”  exclaimed  the  villain  who  was  bending  over  him, 
“so  my  turn  has  come  at  last,  Young  Wild  West!” 

It  was  Hawkbill  Hank !  The  villain’s  face  wa3  lighted  with 
triumph  as  he  knelt  upon  the  form  of  the  prostrate  boy. 

Wild  did  not  change  color  a  particle.  He  looked  the  fellow 
squarely  in  the  eye  and  said : 

“You  don’t  believe  in  fighting  on  the  square,  I  see.  Well, 
if  you  want  to  act  the  part  of  a  cowardly  sneak,  do  your  worst. 
You’ll  find  that  I’ll  die  game.” 

“We  don’t  want  you  to  die  too  quick,”  was  the  rejoinder. 
“If  that  had  been  what  we  wanted  to  do,  we’d  shoot  you  from 
here.  Young  Wild  West,  you  are  altogether  too  brave  for  one 
of  your  age,  an’  you  are  goin’  to  suffer  for  it!  ” 

“Go  ahead!  I  shan’t  ask  mercy  from  you.” 

Our  hero’s  coolness  seemed  to  stagger  the  man. 

Evidently  he  had  expected  to  hear  some  begging,  but  this 
was  directly  the  opposite. 

“You  are  either  a  very  cool  hand,  or  a  good  actor  feller;  I 
don’t  know  which,”  he  said.  “But  I  reckon  some  of  the  starch 
will  be  taken  out  of  you  afore  we  git  through.  Job,  have  you 
got  the  other  feller  all  right?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer.  “He’s  hard  an’  fast;  no  trouble 
about  it  at  all.  I  fixed  him  when  I  dropped  ther  lasso  over  his 
arm.” 

Wild  recognized  the  voice  as  belonging  to  the  man  who  had 
worn  the  corduroy  coat,  from  which  he  had  shot  the  buttons. 

The  wounded  man  must  have  been  the  other  villain  who  had 
been  seen  in  the  company  of  the  two  so  much. 

Like  his  companion,  Cheyenne  Charlie  was  very  calm. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us,  now  that  you  have  got 
us?”  he  asked. 

“We  are  goin’  to  hang  you — hang  you  like  ther  horse  thief 
was  hung,”  was  the  answer.  “Pleasant  to  think  about,  ain’t 
it?” 

“Well,  no,  I  can’t  say  that  it  is.  Why  don’t  you  fellers  be 
men  and  give  us  half  a  show  for  our  lives?  You  know  what 
will  happen  to  you  if  you  kill  us,  don’t  you?  You’ll  be  dogged 
around  until  you  are  found,  and  then  you’ll  die  exactly  ther 
same  as  ther  horse-thief  did.  It  may  be  days  before  they  git 
you,  but  they’ll  have  you  in  the  end.” 

These  words  seemed  to  have  some  effect  on  the  two  villains. 

They  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  looked  at  each  other 
uneasily. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Hawkbill  Hank,  “we’ll  run  ther  chances. 
You’ve  got  to  bang,  an’  that’s  all  there  is  about  it.” 

“Well,  go  ahead  an’  do  ther  Job,  then.  I  won’t  have  any 
more  to  say.” 

By  tills  time  the  villains  had  tied  our  two  friends  so  they 
were  absolutely  helpless. 

Young  Wild  West  realized  that  he  was  in  about  as  bad  a  box 
as  he  had  ever  been  in. 

The  two  men  were  hard-hearted,  relentless  mortals,  and 
both  were  down  on  him  because  he  had  so  neatly  bested'  them 
at  the  game  of  shooting. 
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They  wanted  thoir  revenge,  and  It  seemed  that  they  were 
going  to  have  It  In  a  way  that  satisfied  them. 

"We  oughter  have  catched  their  horses,”  said  Hawkbill  Hank. 
“That  cussed  sorrel  knows  putty  near  as  much  as  a  man,  an’  it 
might  be  that  he  gits  us  in  trouble  afore  we  git  through.  Let’s 
hang  ’em  an’  then  git  away  as  soon  as  we  kin.” 

“All  right.  I’m  ready.  How  will  we  do  It?” 

“We’ll  put  ther  ropes  around  their  necks  an’  then  lower  ’em 
from  ther  ledge  till  their  feet  are  within  a  couple  of  feet  from 
ther  ground.  Then,  while  they  are  slowly  stranglin’  to  death, 
we’ll  go  on  about  our  business.” 

“Just  ther  thing!  Couldn’t  be  better.” 

Having  decided  upon  a  plan  of  action,  the  two  scoundrels 
went  to  work. 

In  a  very  short  time  nooses  were  made  In  the  lariats  and 
slipped  around  the  necks  of  Wild  and  Charlie. 

Then  Hawkbill  Hank  began  to  count. 

“One!”  he  said. 

Their  feet  were  pushed  off  the  ledge. 

“Two !” 

Their  bodies  were  pushed  far  enough  so  they  just  about  bal¬ 
anced  on  the  edge. 

“Three !” 

Wild  and  his  companion  went  downward,  the  nooses  tight¬ 
ening  about  their  necks  and  causing  the  first  stages  of  strangu¬ 
lation  to  set  in. 

The  black-hearted  villains  quickly  made  the  ropes  fast  to  a 
jutting  piece  of  rock,  and  then,  with  a  derisive  laugh,  started 
along  the  ledge. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  THREE  SCHEMING  VILLAINS. 

Hawkbill  Hank  was  more  of  a  vengeful  sort,  of  man  than 
Young  Wild  West  really  thought  he  was. 

Every  time  he  looked  at  the  finger  that  had  been  shot  by  a 
bullet  from  the  revolver  of  the  young  prince  of  the  saddle  he 
would  work  himself  into  a  rage  and  vow  to  have  revenge. 

And  when  the  finger  pained  him  from  the  slow  healing  pro¬ 
cess  his  eyes  would  gleam  like  those  of  a  demon. 

“I’ve  got  to  fix  that  feller,”  he  muttered.  “There’s  no  use 
talkin’!  ” 

The  man  who  had  lost  the  buttons  from  his  corduroy  coat 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  villain. 

His  name  was  Job,  and  with  a  cousin  of  his  named  Robins, 
the  three  might  make  a  dangerous  trio. 

Hawkbill  Hank  was  not  on  much  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Robins,  but  when  he  sought  out  Job  to  ask  him  to  help  him 
get  rid  of  Young  Wild  West,  he  found  the  other  villain  with 
him. 

Calling  Job  aside,  Hawkbill  Hank  asked  him  in  a  whisper  to 
help  him  in  the  murderous  work. 

“We’ll  git  enough  dust  from  ’em  to  pay  for  our  trouble,  an’ 
then  I  kin  have  my  revenge,”  he  added.  “Such  fellers  a.s  he  is 
are  no  good  to  a  town  like  this.  Why,  after  a  while  we  won’t 
be  allowed  to  play  cards  in  Devil  Creek  without  w©  sneak  off 
somewhere  an’  do  it  on  ther  sly.” 

“You  kin  count  on  me,”  was  the  reply.  “An’  you  kin  count 
on  Robins,  too.  He  hates  Young  Wild  West  an’  ther  fellers  he 
brought  with  him  to  help  boom  ther  town.  Come  here, 
Robins.” 

The  man  in  question  quickly  walked  up  to  them. 

“Hawkbill  Hank  wants  us  to  go  in  with  him  an’  lay  Young 
Wild  West  low.  What  do  you  say?” 

“I’m  with  yer  on  that,”  was  the  answer.  “He  ain’t  do  good 
to  such  as  we  are.  I’ll  help  yer  ail  I  kin.  But  when  we  do  it 
we’ve  got  to  do  it  on  ther  sly.” 

“That’s  it!”  cried  Hawkbill  Hank,  who,  though  he  knew 
there  were  several  men  at  the  Creek  who  were  as  bad  as  he 
was,  he  had  been  afraid  to  broach  such  a  subject  to  them. 

Shooting  a  man  in  a  quarrel  was  all  right,  but  planning  a 
murder  was  different,  even  in  that  wild  place. 

That  wa3  why  Hawkbill  Hank  had  been  slow  to  ask  any  one 
to  help  him. 

He  had  figured  that  he  needed  one  or  two  to  help  him,  and 
now  that  he  had  found  them,  he  felt  almost  as  good  as  though 
the  murder  had  been  committed. 

“Wo  will  go  an’  wet  up  on  ther  strength  of  it!”  he  said, 
after  the  two  had  agreed  that  he  should  be  leader  in  the  foul 
scheme. 

They  went  over  to  the  saloon  and  welded  the  compact  they 
had  made  in  whisky. 

They  understood  each  other  thoroughly  now,  and  from  that 


time  out  they  were  waiting  for  a  chance  to  slay  Wild  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  not  be  laid  to  them. 

Though  they  sneaked  about  almost  continually  for  that 
chance,  it  did  not  come  till  Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne 
Charlie  started  to  go  back  to  Weston. 

The  three  villains  learned  that  they  were  going,  and  they 
set  out  ahead  of  them,  so  they  could  find  a  good  place  to  am¬ 
bush  them  when  they  came  along. 

When  they  once  got  upon  the  trail  that  led  over  to  Weston 
they  did  not  halt  till  they  came  to  a  snug  hiding-place,  about 
three  miles  out  of  town. 

This  place  was  rather  high  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  they 
could  see  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  the  Creek. 

“Let’s  play  a  game  of  cards  to  pass  ther  time  away,”  sug¬ 
gested  Hank.  “It  may  be  some  little  time  afore  they  come 
along.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Robins,  producing  a  well-worn  pack  of 
cards  from  hi3  pocket.  “But  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
how  we  are  goin’  to  pick  ’em  off?” 

“We  mustn’t  shoot  ’em,  if  we  kin  help  it,”  was  the  answer. 

“My  idea  is  to  hang  ’em,  same  as  ther  horse-thief  was  hung. 
It  struck  me  that  way  at  ther  time.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  catch  ’em  alive.” 

“Oh!  I  guess  we  kin  do  that  easy  enough.  We  kin  lasso  ’em 
with  our  lariats,”  spoke  up  Job. 

“That’s  it!  My  idea  exactly.  We  will  get  up  somewhere  an’ 
drop  ther  nooses  over  their  heads — that  is,  if  we  kin  find  a 
good  place  to  do  it  from.” 

The  trio  of  scoundrels  now  began  their  game  of  cards,  Hank 
sitting  so  he  could  command  a  view  of  the  traiL 

Instantly  they  got  ready  for  business. 

But  a  second  glance  showed  them  that  it  was  neither  Young 
Wild  West  nor  one  of  his  companions  who  was  coming. 

“It’s  a  tenderfoot!  ”  cried  Robins.  “Look  how  he  rides.” 

“That’s  right,”  added  Job. 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  case,  for  the  horseman  acted  as 
though  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  in  the  saddle. 

“Say!”  exclaimed  Hawkbill  Hank  suddenly.  “W’hat  do  yer 
say  if  we  hold  up  ther  tenderfoot?  He  mought  have  considera¬ 
ble  money  an’  a  few  other  things  that  would  come  in  handy  to 
us.” 

“Good!”  answered  his  companions  in  a  breath. 

“He’s  a  stranger,  anyhow,  an’  we  mought  as  well  rob  him 
as  to  leave  it  to  some  one  else  to  do.” 

The  villains  were  greatly  pleased  at  the  thought  of  robbing 
the  tenderfoot,  so  they  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  road  and 
waited  for  him  to  come  up. 

And  they  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  either. 

On  came  the  horse  on  a  walk  now,  as  there  was  an  ascent 
there,  and  the  rider  evidently  did  not  want  to  tire  the  animal. 

The  three  men  suddenly  darted  out  in  front  of  him. 

“Halt!”  cried  Hawkbill  Hank,  leveling  a  revolver  at  the 
man’s  head. 

Job  caught  the  bridle  of  the  horse  at  about  the  same  time, 
and  throwing  the  steed  hack  on  his  haunches,  unseated  the 
rider. 

“Don't  shoot  me!  I’m  a  woman!”  came  the  startling  words 
from  the  supposed  tenderfoot. 

“Thunder!  ”  ejaculated  Hank.  “What  do  yer  mean  bv  saving 
that?”  J  *  8 

“I  am  a  woman.  Let  me  go  on,”  and  then  came  a  burst  of 
tears,  followed  by  a  wild  burst  of  laughter. 

“A  woman,  hey?”  and  then  Hank  looked  at  his  companions 
in  astonishment.  “You  ain’t  no  woman,  but  you  ought  to  be 
one,  though.  You  are  about  ther  most  chicken-hearted  feller 
I  ever  met.  Jest  hand  over  what  gold  you’ve  got,  an’  every¬ 
thing  else  what’s  any  value.  Hurry  up,  now,  or’ we’ll  shoot 
you  dead! ” 

The  tears  began  to  fade  from  the  youthful  face  of  the 

stranger  at  once. 

“All  right,  gentlemen,”  he  answered.  “I  haven’t  got  much 
but  if  you  insist  on  taking  it,  why,  I  suppose  you  may  as  weli 
have  it.  But  don’t  shoot  me.  though,  I  implore  vou!  Ha  ha. 
ha!  ” 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  laughed  Hank,  his  two  companions  Joining 
,n  v ith  the  man,  loud  enough  to  make  the  echoes  ring. 

lie  quickly  tinned  his  pockets  inside  out  and  produced  what 
he  had,  after  which  the  young  fellow  asked  if  he  could  go  on 

“Of  course  yer  kin  go  on,”  retorted  the  leader  of  the  trio] 
hat  in  thunder  do  you  suppose  we  wmuld  want  to  keep  Mch 
a  thing  as  you  with  us  for?  Why,  boys! "  he  cried,  “ho  was 
scared,  wasn’t  he?” 

“An*  said  he  was  a  woman,  so  we  would  lot  up  on  him  ” 
added  Robius,  breaking  iuto  another  laugh.  “This  art'  ther 
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funniest  tiling  I’ve  seen  in  a  long  while,  blamed  if  it  ain’t! 
But  I  thick  he’s  crazy,  though.” 

The  'villains  really  enjoyed  the  situation. 

It  ne\er  once  occurred  to  them  that  the  stranger  really  was 
a  woman,  after  all,  and  an  unfortunate  maniac  at  that. 

1  ej  simply  thought  it  was  the  worst  scared  tenderfoot  they 
had  ever  struck. 

What  little  money  they  took  from  him  they  divided  equally, 
and  then  bade  him  to  mount. 

The  villains  fairly  roared  at  the  awkward  way  he  got  in 
the  saddle. 

It  was  a  great  joke  to  them. 

Hold  on  afore  you  start!  ”  said  Robins,  as  their  victim  was 
about  to  leave,  and  picking  up  a  stick,  he  hit  the  horse  a  smart 
blow  on  the  flank. 

The  animal  gave  a  leap  that  nearly  unseated  the  driver,  and 
then  went  up  the  road  like  a  flash. 

He  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  they  saw  another  horse¬ 
man  coming  up  the  road. 

“That  ain’t  Young  Wild  West,  either,”  observed  Hawkhill 
Hank,  as  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

“Nope!”  said  Job  and  Robins  in  a  breath. 

“It  is  one  of  ther  fellers  who  come  to  town  the  other  day, 
though,”  resumed  Hank.  “I  kin  see  who  it  is  now.  It  is  ther 
husband  of  ther  woman  I  wanted  to  kiss  when  Young  Wild 
West  wouldn’t  let  me,  an’  shot  off  ther  end  of  my  finger.” 

"That’s  just  who  it  is,”  affirmed  Job.  “I  wonder  what  he  is 
cornin’  this  way  alone  for?” 

“Looks  as  though  he  might  be  follerin’  up  ther  tenderfoot,” 
suggested  the  other  villain. 

“Well,  I  reckon  that  we’d  better  not  interfere  with  him.  He 
mought  be  ther  means  of  gittin’  us  in  trouble  at  ther  Creek, 
if  we  do.” 

“That’s  so,”  and  with  that  they  went  back  to  their  hiding- 
place. 

But  they  kept  their  eyes  on  the  man,  who  really  was  the 
husband  of  Betsey  Peters,  and  as  they  looked  at  him  they 
noticed  that  he  was  acting  very  strange.  He,  too,  was  crazed, 
now. 

Every  now  and  then  he  would  hit  himself  in  the  face  with 
his  clenched  fist  and  then  pull  at  his  hair  as  though  he  was 
trying  to  make  himself  bald-headed. 

“Boys,”  said  Hawkbill  Hank,  looking  at  his  companions  un¬ 
easily,  “that  feller  is  crazy,  as  sure  as  we  are  livin’  sinners, 
if  the  other  one  ain’t.” 

“I  guess  you’re  right,”  answered  Job,  shrugging  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  “Jest  look  at  him!  What  a  wild  look  he’s  got  in  his 
eyes.” 

“An’  he’s  holdin’  a  revolver  ready  to  shoot!  ”  cried  Robins. 
“Do  yer  know  a  crazy  person  alius  gives  me  ther  shivers?  I 
had  a  fight  with  one  onct,  an’  it  come  mighty  near  bein’  my 
last,  1  kin  tell  yer!  There  he  goes!  He’s  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare!  ” 

“I’ll  bet  that  tenderfoot  will  drop  dead  when  he  sees  him 
cornin’,  if  ther  crazy  feller  don’t  take  it  in  his  head  to  leave 
ther  trail.” 

“That’s  jest  what  he’s  doin’  now.  See!  there  he  goes  off  to 
ther  right.  Ther  chances  are  that  he’ll  ride  ther  horse  over 
come  cliff,  or  somethin’.  When  a  man’s  lost  his  mind,  I  don’t 
believe  he  knows  or  sees  what  he’s  doin’.” 

The  villains  had  certainly  prophesied  the  fate  of  the  two 
who  had  just  passed  them,  but  they  hardly  meant  it. 

They  talked  about  the  crazy  pair  a  little  while  longer,  and 
then  Hank  suggested  that  they  go  on  a  mile  or  two  and  wait. 

The  proposition  was  received  with  favor,  so  they  at  once  set 

out. 

They  had  not  covered  more  than  a  hundred  yards  when  they 
heard  the  clatter  of  approaching  hoofs. 

“That’s  Young  Wild  West  cornin’.  I’ll  bet!”  said  Hank. 
“Let’ 3  hide — quick!” 

There  happened  to  be  a  sort  of  natural  path  leading  upward 
to  the  right,  just  to  the  left  of  them,  and  up  it  they  went. 

Clatter!  clatter! 

The  hoofbeats  were  right  near  them  now,  and  they  were 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  would  be  unable  to  see 
the  horsemen  till  they  got  past. 

“We  oughter  stayed  where  we  was,”  said  Hank.  “Boys,  it 
ar*  them;  we’ve  got  ter  shoot  ’em,  after  all!  ” 

Before  either  of  his  companions  could  make  a  reply,  they 
aav/  the  tenderfoot  they  had  robbed  coming  back. 

“What’s  up,  anyway?”  exclaimed  Hawkbill  Hank.  “Let’s 
watch  an’  see  what’s  going  on,  boys.  That  feller  is  goin’  to 
stop  whoever  it  is  cornin’.  My!  but  look  what  crazy  actions!” 

Tiie  Words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  Young  Wild 


West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  appeared  right  below  them  and 
came  to  a  halt. 

They  made  Excellent  targets  for  the  villains,  but,  somehow, 
they  did  nqt  take  it  in  their  heads  to  fire  just  then. 

They  were  curious  to  see  what  the  supposed  tenderfoot 
would  do. 

When  they  heard  Young  Wild  West  tell  the  stranger  to  go 
on  back  to  Devil  Creek,  or  else  he  would  shoot  him,  they  were 
thunderstruck. 

But  when  the  tragic  event  that  followed  took  place,  they 
looked  on  with  great  interest. 

If  they  had  been  seated  in  a  theater  watching  a  play  they 
could  not  have  been  more  interested. 

Villains  as  they  were,  they  were  shocked  at  the  scene. 

Every  word  that  was  said  floated  upward  to  their  ears  with 
great  distinctness. 

When  the  horse  leaped  over  the  chasm  with  the  crazed  man 
on  its  back,  Hawkbill  Hank  recovered  himself  slightly. 

Without  a  word  as  to  his  intentions,  he  raised  his  rifle  and 
fired  at  Young  Wild  West. 

He  missed,  as  the  reader  knows. 

As  our  two  friends  made  for  cover,  the  other  two  villains 
were  about  to  fire. 

“Wait!  ”  interposed  Hank.  “I  was  a  fool  for  shootin’  at  him. 
There’s  a  ledge  away  over  there.  Let’s  make  for  it!  We  might 
be  able  to  lasso  ’em  from  it.” 

Just  as  they  started  away  from  the  spot  the  crack  of  a  rifle 
rang  out,  and  Robins  rolled  over  with  a  groan. 

“I’m  shot!”  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

“It’s  only  in  ther  leg,”  retorted  Hank.  “Git  hold  of  him, 
Job,  an’  help  him  along.” 

The  three  got  away  from  the  spot  as  fast  as  they  could. 

They  were  now  figuring  on  their  own  safety  more  than  the 
killing  of  Young  Wild  West. 

They  were  too  cowardly  to  even  think  of  standing  their 
ground  and  fighting  it  out. 

Robins  was  bleeding  from  his  wound,  but  they  had  no  time 
to  pay  attention  to  it  now. 

Luck  is  sometimes  with  the  worst  of  fiends,  and  so  it  was  in 

this  case. 

The  reader  knows  how  they  so  successfully  captured  our 
two  friends  and  cruelly  left  them  to  strangle. 

But  their  triumph  was  to  he  short-lived. 

Their  end  was  close  at  hand! 


CHAPTER  X. 

SAVED  BY  A  HORSE. 

It  would  be  hard  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Young  Wild 
West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  as  they  felt  themselves  being 
lowered  from  the  ledge. 

Charlie  gave  himself  up  for  lost.,  but  Wild  did  not. 

While  there  was  life  there  was  hope,  he  thought,  and  there 
was  a  chance  of  their  being  saved. 

But  it  was  one  chance  in  a  million! 

As  the  rope  gradually  began  to  tighten  about  his  throat,  he 
strove  to  crjr  for  help,  but  only  a  gurgling  cry  came  from  his 
lips. 

Then  Cheyenne  Charlie  uttered  an  agonizing  cry,  that  was 
between  a  gasp  and  a  gurgle. 

Their  feet  were  not  tied  and  they  began  to  kick  and  move 
about  with  a  horrible  grotesqueness. 

Every  incident  of  his  life  passed  through  Young  Wild  West’s 
head  in  one  second,  it  seemed.  , 

A  strange  feeling  of  dizziness  came  over  him,  a  feeling  that 
he  had  never  experienced  before. 

Surely  his  time  had  come  at  last! 

This  was  the  time  that  he  was  not  to  escape! 

But  no!  Suddenly  he  heard  a  whinny,  and  a  new  hope 
thrilled  him. 

His  faithful  horse  was  coming  to  the  rescue. 

The  very  next  instant  he  felt  the  head  of  the  sorrel  go  be¬ 
tween  his  dangling  legs,  and  then  he  was  lifted  upward. 

The  noose,  which  was  a  very  clumsily  made  ono,  loosened 
up  immediately,  and  two  shakes  of  his  head  and  it  was  off. 

'Young  Wild  West  found  himself  sitting  on  the  back  of  his, 
horse  in  a  reversed  position. 

His  back  was  toward  the  animal’s  head. 

And  almost  within  a  foot  of  him  dangled  the  form  of  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie,  his  tongue  protruding  from  his  mouth  and  his, 
face  turning  black! 

“Oh,  if  my  hands  were  only  free!”  groaned  Wild,  whose 
senses  were  rapidly  coming  to  him.  Then,  in  an  effort  of  des¬ 
peration,  he  called  out:  1 
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“Back,  Spitfire!  Back  up  a  little." 

The  steed  obeyed  almost  before  the  words  were  out  of  his 
month. 

The  horse  now  touched  Charlie. 

“Lift  up  your  legs,  Charlie!  It  is  your  only  chance!  ”  cried 
our  hero. 

His  companion  heard  and  understood,  but  his  effort  to  obey 
was  so  weak  that  he  failed  in  the  attempt. 

Then  Young  Wild  West  thought  of  another  way  to  save  him, 
and  as  quick  as  a  flash  he  slid  from  the  back  of  his  horse. 

Then  he  quickly  bent  forward  and  lifted  Cheyenne  Charlie  to 
a  sitting  posture  on  hi3  shoulders. 

A  long-drawn  sigh  of  relief  told  him  that  his  efforts  were 
meeting  with  success. 

“Work  your  head  from  the  noose,”  he  said.  “Can’t  you  do 
it?  Shake  your  head  till  it  gets  loose  enough  to  duck  out  of.” 

“A-l-1  r-i-g-h-t!  ”  came  the  reply. 

Wild  felt  good  when  he  heard  his  friend  answer.  He  knew 
he  was  far  from  being  dead,  and  it  was  a  sure  thing  that  they 
would  soon  be  free  now. 

But  what  if  the  villains  who  had  swung  them  from  the  ledge 
should  come  there?  , 

That  would  make  it  bad  for  them. 

But  Wild  was  confident  that  they  would  not.  He  had  heard 
their  conversation  and  he  felt  sure  that  they  were  well  out  of 
hearing  by  this  time. 

After  several  attempts  Charlie  got  the  noose  from  his  neck, 
and  then  Wild  let  him  drop  to  the  ground. 

Leaving  him  lie  where  he  landed.  Wild  dropped  to  the 
ground  beside  him. 

“Let  me  see  how  good  your  teeth  are  this  morning.  Spit¬ 
fire,”  he  said. 

Spitfire  knew  just  what  was  required  of  him. 

One  of  the  many  things  he  had  learned  was  to  chew  a  knot 
apart. 

It  was  a  trick  that  he  was  well  up  to,  and  he  was  equal  to 
the  task. 

Wild  was  making  a  careful  survey  of  his  surroundings  while 
the  chewing  was  going  on. 

He  looked  in  every  direction,  but  could  not  see  the  sign  of  a 
human  being.  , 

That  made  him  feel  good,  and  unconsciously  he  began  to 
softly  whistle  a  tune. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute  the  teeth  of  Spitfire  had  done  their 
work  and  the  ends  of  the  rope  dropped  down. 

Then  Wild  began  to  turn  his  body  quickly  and  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  rope  started  to  unwind,  till  at  length  naught  but 
the  noose  that  had  caught  him  at  the  start  was  around  him. 

Then,  in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  he  was  free! 

“Good  boy!”  said  he,  patting  his  horse  on  the  neck.  “A 
steed  like  you  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold,  after  all.” 

“Yes.  But  if  ever  I  thought  I  was  gone,  it  was  this  time.  I 
could  not  think  of  a  thing  that  might  save  us.  I  never  gave 
a  thought  to  your  horse.” 

“Weil,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  didn’t,  either,  not  till  I  heard  him 
whinny.  Then  it  struck  me  as  quick  as  a  flash  that  he  was 
going  to  be  the  means  of  saving  us.  It  is  a  mighty  good  thing 
that  I  taught  hi  mto  chew  knots  loose.” 

“I  guess  you  knew  what  you  were  doing  when  you  learned 
him  to  do  the  trick.” 

“Well,  perhaps  I  did.  It  has  turned  out  so,  anyway.  How 
do  you  feel  now?” 

“Nothing  extra,  but  I  am  gaining  all  the  time.  Ugh!  What 
a  horrible  feeling  it  is  to  be  strangled!  I  never  want  to  have 
that  experience  again.” 

“That  was  much  better  than  being  shot,  though.  I  think 
a  good  drink  of  water  and  a  wet  handkerchief  around  my  neck 
where  that  rope  chafed  me  will  make  me  feel  as  good  as  ever. 
Where  Is  your  horse,  I  Avonder?” 

“I  don’t  know.  He  is  not  like  yours,  you  know.  He  is  apt 
to  stray  off.” 

“Well,  he  can't  be  far.  They  are  like  men,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  for  they  like  company  when  in  a  lonely  place.” 

Charlie  now  began  walking  around,  and  the  more  he  did  so 
the  better  he  felt. 

He  picked  up  his  rifle,  which  had  dropped  to  tho  ground 
when  lie  had  been  so  unceremoniously  hauled  up  to  the  ledge, 
and  after  making  sure  that  it  was  all  right,  started  to  look  for 
his  horse. 

lie  found  the  animal  just  the  other  side  of  a  pile  of  rocks 
eating  the  succulent  grass  in  a  contented  manner,  just  as 
though  his  mastei  had  turned  him  loose  there  for  tho  purpose. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  catching  him,  so  the  scout  was 
soon  in  the  saddle,  not  much  the  worse  for  his  fearful  experi¬ 
ence. 


Wild  had  recovered  his  rifle  almost  the  first  thing,  and  w.:r  n 
Cheyenne  Charlie  rode  out  he  was  mounted  and  waiting. 

Their  would-be  murderers  had  taken  their  revolvers  and 
hunting-knives  from  them,  but  they  had  their  rifles,  and  that 
gave  them  a  pretty  good  show  to  defend  th'emselves,  in  case 
they  were  attacked  again. 

“Now,  then,  we  must  follow  those  fellows  up  and  drop 
them  before  they  do  any  more  mischief.  I  have  got  an  idea 
that  they  will  be  fools  enough  to  go  back  to  Devil  Creek, 
and  as  that  is  not  so  very  far  from  here,  we  will  soon  catch 
them.” 

“We’ll  do  exactly  what  you  say,  Wild,”  was  the  reply.  “You 
always  know  just  what  you  are  talking  about” 

“And  I  am  learning  something  new  almost  every  day  I  live,” 
was  the  reply.  “Hereafter  I  shall  be  on  the  lookout  every 
time  I  pass  beneath  a  ledge.  A  lesson  once  learned  should 
never  be  forgotten.” 

“That’s  right.  It  is  a  sure  thing  that  I’ll  never  forget  the 
one  we  had  to-day.” 

The  two  rode  around  the  turn  and  made  their  way  back  to 
the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
woman. 

It  lay  there  in  the  same  position,  but  there  was  another  body 
beside  it  now. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  asked  Cheyenne  Charlie  in  a  whis¬ 
per. 

“I’ll  ride  up  and  see.  You  stay  here  and  keep  a  watch.” 

Wild  rode  up  to  the  two  bodies  and  dismounted. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  find  out  that  the  one  that  had 
been  placed  there  since  they  had  been  gone  was  that  of  the 
villain  who  had  been  so  closely  connected  with  Hawkbill  Hank 
and  the  other  fellow. 

After  making  a  careful  survey  of  his  surroundings,  he  rode 
back  to  his  companion. 

“When  I  fired  in  the  bushes  that  time,  I  gave  a  scoundrel 
his  death  wound.  There  lies  one  who  constituted  the  party 
of  three  who  started  out  to  waylay  us.  He  must  have  died 
while  they  were  taking  him  away,  and  so  they  laid  him  down 
by  the  body  of  Betsey  Peters.” 

While  our  two  friends  sat  there  in  the  saddle  talking  they 
suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  hoofs. 

They  quickly  walked  their  horses  behind  a  big  boulder  and 
waited  to  see  who  it  was  coming. 

The  next  moment  their  hearts  jumped  with  joy. 

Who  did  they  see  riding  back  but  Hawkbill  Hank  and  his 
remaining  companion. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  the  two  daring  scouts. 

Simultaneously  their  rifles  flew  to  their  shoulders,  and  then 
two  reports  sounded  as  one. 

The  black-hearted  pair  threw  up  their  hands  in  unison  and 
fell  from  their  saddles. 

The  aim  of  Young  Wild  West  was  unerring,  and  so  was  that 
of  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

It  was  impossible  for  them  to  miss  at  that  short  distance, 
so  there  were  two  more  less  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
new  town. 

“That  is  the  only  way  to  settle  the  business,”  said  Wild. 
“They  tried  hard  to  kill  us  and  failed.  When  we  tried  to  kill 
them  we  didn’t  fail.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.” 

“That’s  right,”  replied  Charlie,  nodding  his  head  in  a  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  way.  “Ah!  there  is  some  water  trickling  down 
the  rocks.  I  want  a  drink  the  worst  way.” 

Feeling  satisfied  that  they  had  no  more  enemies  in  that 
vicinity,  they  went  to  the  mountain  spring  and  drank  their 
fill. 

Then  they  bathed  their  necks  where  the  ropes  had  hurt 
them,  and  sat  down  for  a  while. 

“We  won’t  get  home  as  soon  as  we  thought.”  said  Wild,  after 
he  had  thought  a  while.  “I  have  been  thinking  of  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  those  bodies,  especially  that  of  Betsey 
Peters.”  • 

“Why  not  throw  ’em  over  the  cliff?” 

Wild  shook  his  head. 

“Tnat  is  all  right  for  Hawkbill  Hank  and  the  other  two, 
but  it  don’t  seem  the  proper  thing  for  a  woman.” 

Cheyenne  Charlie  got  up  and  walked  over  to  the  edge  of  the 

cliff. 

Then  he  lay  down  on  his  stomach  and  peered  over 

He  was  looking  into  a  split  in  the  earth,  and  nothing  more. 

The  deeper  it  went  the  more  it  narrowed,  and  as  nothing 
could  be  seen  of  Peters  or  his  horse,  he  gave  a  nod  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  arose. 

“If  the  body  of  the  woman  is  dropped  down  there  It  will  be 
out  of  sight  of  man  forever,”  he  said.  “Take  a  look  for  your¬ 
self,  Wild.” 
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Our  hero  did  so. 

are  ri?ht»”  he  observed,  when  he  got  up.  “We  will 
.  t  ,e  rePlaiPs  Betsey  Peters  over  the  cliff  from  the  same 

^er-  hV"band  went-  If  the  two  could  not  get  along 
here1’^1  1U  1  fG  they  certainly  will  in  death.  Lend  a  hand 

^'-utes  later  the  gruesome  task  was  done,  and  then 
the>  turned  their  attention  to  the  other  bodies. 

aS^™*°re  0f  a.  Pleasure  than  anything  else  to  throw  them 
o  e  ,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief  when  it  was  ac- 

u  j  our  two  fiends  went  to  the  spring  and  washed 
their  hands. 

0  rninutes  later  they  were  mounted  and  on  their  way  to 
NYeston  once  more. 

stirring  incidents  that  had  befallen  them  had  delayed 
them  the  best  part  of  an  hour,  but  they  still  had  hopes  of 
getting  home  in  time  for  dinner. 

They  had,  of  course,  appropriated  the  articles  that  had  been 
taken  rrom  them  before  tossing  the  bodies  over  the  cliff,  and 
when  W  ild  looked  at  his  watch  he  saw  that  it  was  close  on 
to  ten.  \ 


They  saw  nothing  of  the  horses  of  those  who  had  met  death 
that  morning,  nor  did  they  look  for  them;  they  wanted  to 
reach  Weston  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  rode  on,  the  hot  sun  shining  down  upon  their  heads 
and  the  cooling  breezes  fanning  their  cheeks. 

Not  a  soul  did  they  see  on  the  way,  though  mountain  sheep 
and  other  animals  common  to  the  bushes  in  that  section  of 
the  country  were  occasionally  started. 

They  were  not  on  a  hunt,  however,  so  no  shots  were  fired  at 
the  frightened  creatures  as  they  ran  away  for  cover. 

At  twelve  o’clock  they  rounded  the  montain-side  that  over¬ 
looked  WT eston,  and  when  they  got  the  first  sight  of  it  every¬ 
thing  looked  so  inviting  down  there  that  they  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  uttering  a  cheer. 

Then  they  urged  their  horses  forward,  and  down  the  winding 
trail  they  went. 

Twenty  minutes  later  they  were  home,  just  in  time  for  din¬ 
ner. 

“We  thought  you  were  never  coming,”  cried  pretty  Arietta, 
with  a  pout.  “It  is  a  wonder  that  you  thought  of  home  at  all.” 

“That’s  all  right,  little  one,”  replied  Wild,  and  then  he 
snatched  a  kiss  from  the  red  lips,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  several  looking  on. 

“There  must  have  been  some  great  attraction  over  at  Devil 
Creek  to  keep  ydu  away  so  long,”  went  on  the  girl,  not  satis¬ 
fied  until  she  had  finished  just  what  she  had  to  say. 

“Well,  the  only  attraction  over  there  that  might  have  kept 
me  were  bullets,  and  I  didn’t  want  any  of  them.  There  might 
have  been  a  good-looking  woman  over  there  who  fell  in  love 
with  me,  though,  Et.” 


“That  is  just  what  I  thought,”  and  then  Arietta  looked  as 
though  it  would  not  take  much  to  make  her  cry. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed.  I  didn’t  fall  in  love  with  her.  She  was 
an  imaginary  woman,  little  one,  so  there  is  no  occasion  to  be 
jealous  of  her.” 

“W'ho  is  jealous?”  and  the  eyes  of  Arietta  flashed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  a  stranger  might  have  taken  to  be  dangerous. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Chej^enne  Charlie,  and  his  wife  Anna 
joined  him. 

Then  Jim  Dart  and  pretty  Eloise  Gardner  came  up  and 
joined  in  the  merriment. 

“I  suppose  you  are  all  as  hungry  as  Wild  an’  I  are,  but  be¬ 
fore  we  sit  down  to  eat  I  want  to  tell  you  about  this  affair  of 
Wild’s  over  at  Devil  Creek.  I’ll  tell  it  just  as  it  was.  You 
see,  we  met  three  men  and  their  families  on  their  way  to  the 
Creek  when  we  went  over.  We  saved  them  from  being  wiped 
out  by  a  gang  of  reds  and  then  went  over  in  their  company. 
There  was  a  woman  among  ’em.  Betsey  Peters  was  her  name, 
and  she  was  out  of  her  head,  though  we  didn’t  know  it  then. 
She  made  Wild  shoot  the  finger  off  one  man’s  hand  an’  the 
buttons  from  the  coat  of  another  almost  as  soon  as  we  reached 
Devil  Creek.  Then  she  kept  on  actin’  strange.” 

“Quite  a  romantic  affair,”  interrupted  Arietta. 

“Never  mind,  now.  You  just  keep  still  an’  let  me  finish  my 
story-  It  won’t  take  over  a  minute  or  two  longer.  Well,  when 
we  Started  for  home  this  morning,  Peters,  the  woman’s  hus¬ 
band  called  Wild  back  an’  told  him  that  his  wife  had  left  him 
'r-n’  asked  him  to  shoot  her  if  he  came  across  her  anywhere. 
You  ge*  he  had  got  crazy,  too.  Wild  told  him  he  would  not 
do  that,' but  if  he  did  come  across  her,  he  would  try  and  send 

her  back  home.” 

“Did  you  come  across  her?”  again  interrupted  Arietta,  who 
wac  very  much  interested  in  the  story. 

“Ve:y  we  did,  afcout  five  miles  this  aide  of  the  Creek.  She 


come  along  on  horseback,  dressed  in  men’s  clothes,  an’  while 
we  was  talkin’  to  her,  along  comes  her  husband,  who  shoots 
her  an’  then  tumbles  over  a  precipice,  horse  an’  all!  That’s 
the  whole  story  of  ther  crazy  people  at  Devil  Creek.” 

“That’s  right,”  spoke  up  our  hero,  “though  Charlie  has 
shortened  it  somewhat.” 

Every  one  felt  sorry  for  the  unfortunate  woman  and  her 
husband,  but  their  appetites  were  not  spoiled  by  the  recital  of 
the  story,  so  they  sat  down  and  got  away  with  a  good  dinner. 

After  the  meal  Wild  told  of  what  had  taken  place  over  at 
the  Creek,  and  what  happened  to  them  on  the  way  back,  after 
the  tragedy  on  the  mountainside. 

“By  Jove!”  exclaimed  Jim  Dart,  “that  is  about  as  narrow 
escape  as  you  ever  had,  Wild.” 

“I  am  rather  of  that  opinion  myself,”  was  the  reply.  “It  is 
one  more  lesson  I  have  learned — keep  an  eye  on  all  ledges 
when  you  are  passing  below  them.” 

“And  if  that  woman  had  not  been  so  insane  when  you  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Creek  those  men  would  not  have  wanted  to  kill 
you,”  spoke  up  Arietta. 

“You  wouldn’t  want  me  to  stand  by  and  see  a  big  rough  in¬ 
sult  a  woman  by  forcing  a  kiss  on  her,  would  you?”  Wild 
asked  her.  “Put  yourself  in  her  place.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  I  would  step  right  out  before  a  crowd 
of  drunken  rough  men,  as  she  did,  so  there!  ” 

That  settled  it,  so  Wild  laughed  and  said  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

Young  Wild  West  found  things  running  along  pretty  smooth¬ 
ly  in  Weston. 

Several  prospectors  had  struck  it  rich  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Wild  West  Mining  and  Improvement  Company’s  lands,  and 
this  made  their  claims  still  more  valuable. 

Jim  Dart  was  so  much  interested  in  Devil  Creek  that  he  de¬ 
cided  that  the  office  could  spare  him  for  a  week,  and  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  over  there  with  Wild  and  Charlie  when  they 
started  Tuesday  morning. 

Walter  Jenkins  had  proved  himself  an  exceptionally  good 
man,  and  he  could  be  trusted  to  run  the  business  for  almost 
any  length  of  time. 

That  kind  of  work  just  suited  him,  if  it  did  not  his  em¬ 
ployers. 

Monday  night  Wild  and  Charlie  took  a  walk  around  town 
with  Jim. 

They  had  heard  that  there  were  some  bad  men  among  the 
new  arrivals,  and  they  wanted  to  see  what  they  were  like. 

So  they  went  into  the  biggest  gambling  house  there,  knowing 
that  was  the  place  to  go  to  look  for  the  worst  characters. 

A  game  of  roulette  was  in  full  blast,  and  a  swarthy  half- 
breed,  who  was  a  complete  stranger  to  Wild,  was  losing 
heavily. 

The  more  he  lost  the  more  ugly  he  became,  and  suddenly 
he  became  so  enraged  that  he  drew  his  revolver  and  shot  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  game  in  his  tracks. 

Then  he  started  for  the  door,  shooting  right  and  left  at  the 
floor  as  he  went. 

“See  here,  my  friend,”  said  Young  Wild  West,  deftly  knock¬ 
ing  the  shooter  from  his  hand,  “don’t  you  know  that  you  have 
done  enough  to  put  a  rope  around  your  neck?  Just  take  it 
easy,  now,  and  keep  cool.  You  have  earned  your  medicine, 
and  you  have  got  to  take  it!  ” 

“Who  in  thunder  are  you?”  roared  the  villainous  half-breed, 
as  he  yanked  a  huge  bowie-knife  from  his  belt  with  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  a  tiger. 

But  Wild  was  up  to  his  game,  and  stepping  nimbly  aside, 
he  shot  out  his  right  fist  and  caught  him  squarely  on  the  jaw. 

Down  went  the  man  in  a  heap,  and  our  hero  simply  walked 
away  and  allowed  the  inmates  of  the  room  to  take  charge  of 
him. 

Five  minutes  later  the  murderer  was  dragged  from  the  gam¬ 
bling  house  to  the  nearest  tree. 

There  was  no  use  in  saying  anything  against  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding;  the  fellow  was  guilty  of  murder,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it. 

He  was  hanged  before  a  big  crowd,  after  which  a  niew  man 
took  the  place  of  the  man  who  had  been  shot,  and  the  game 
was  resumed. 

That  is  the  way  they  do  things  In  such  hustling  towns  as 
Weston. 

Young  Wild  West  had  made  a  very  good  impression  on  the 
rest  of  the  strangers  who  happened  to  be  present,  and  there 
was  not  one  among  them  who  did  not  step  forward  and  shales 
his  hand. 
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“’Vou  are  about  the  coolest  young  fellow  I  ever  met,”  said 
one. 

“And  your  nerve  beats  anything  I  ever  saw,”  spolce  up 
another. 

“There  is  not  one  man  out  of  a  thousand  who  would  have 
handled  that  half-breed  as  you  did,”  remarked  another. 

“  That’s  all  right,  gentlemen,”  said  Jim  Dart.  “This  is  Young 
Wild  West,  and  that  accounts  for  it  all.” 

Then  some  one  proposed  a  cheer  for  Young  Wild  West,  and 
the  rafters  of  the  gambling  house  fairly  trembled. 

The  owner  of  the  place  tried  hard  to  persuade  Wild  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  game,  even  promising  him  that  he  would  fix 
it  so  he  would  win  something. 

He  knew  if  he  could  get  the  young  scout  to  stay  there  it 
would  keep  a  crowd  there,  and  make  a  whole  lot  of  business 
for  him. 

“I  am  not  in  that  sort  of  business,”  Wild  retorted,  coolly. 
“If  I  gamble  I  try  to  do  it  on  the  square,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  gamble  to-night,  so  please  don’t  ask  me  again.” 

The  proprietor  knew  him  well  enough  not  to  make  any  fur¬ 
ther  requests  or  offers,  so  he  said  no  more,  and  Wild  and  his 
friends  left  the  place  and  went  over  to  see  Proprietor  Brown, 
of  the  Gazoo,. 

Brown  was  very  glad  to  see  them,  and  offered  them  the  best 
there  was  to  be  had  in  the  house. 

He  had  managed  to  get  hold  of  some  very  fine  cigars,  which 
he  was  selling  for  a  dollar  apiece,  and  he  insisted  on  V/ild  tak¬ 
ing  half  a  dozen  of  them. 

He  knew  he  would  lose  nothing  by  this,  as  our  hero  never 
went  in  the  place  without  treating  the  crowd,  and  this  he  did 
a  few  minutes  later. 

After  visiting  a  few  other  places  and  finding  everything 
becoming  in  “rip-roaring  style,”  as  Cheyenne  Charlie  put  it, 
they  went  home. 

The  next  morning  after  an  early  breakfast  they  set  out  for 
Devil  Creek. 

* 

Jim  Dart  was  mounted  on  his  favorite  horse,  and  as  the  ani¬ 
mal  had  not  been  used  very  much  of  late,  he  was  rather  frisky 
and  full  of  life. 

He  challenged  Wild  to  a  mile  race,  and  as  Charlie  wanted 
to  come  in,  they  started  it  up  as  soon  as  they  had  left  Weston 
behind  them. 

There  was  no  catching  Wild’s  horse  after  he  once  got  the 
lead,  and  he  came  out  an  easy  winner. 

“The  horse  is  just  like  you  are,  Wild,”  said  Jim,  when  they 
came  down  to  a  walk.  “Nothing  can  beat  him.” 

“That’s  as  true  a  thing  as  was  ever  spoken,”  nodded  Char¬ 
lie. 

The  ride  to  Devil  Creek  was  made  without  a  single  adven¬ 
ture,  and  our  three  friends  arrived  there  shortly  before  noon. 

Everything  was  bustle  and  confusion  in  the  new  town,  and 
shanties  were  going  up  on  every  hand. 

“This  looks  all  right,”  observed  Jim,  as  they  rode  in. 

“Hanged  if  there  ain’t  been  a  big  change  here  since  Sunday 
mornin’,”  observed  Charlie.  “Talkin’  about  a  hundred  an’ 
fifty  people  bein’  here  inside  of  sixty  days!  Why,  there  must 
be  pretty  near  that  many  here  now.” 

The  storekeeper  was  one  of  the  first  to  greet  them  as  they 
rode  up  and  came  to  a  halt. 

Jim  Dart  was  introduced  to  him  as  one  of  the  partners  of 
Young  Wild  West,  and  Jenks  said  he  was  more  than  glad  to 
see  him. 

As  soon  as  Wild  put  away  his  horse  he  walked  over  to  see 
Maxwell  and  Hadkins. 

He  found  the  Peters  baby  in  the  charge  of  the  latter  fam¬ 
ily. 

Then  he  told  them  just  what  had  happened  to  Peters  and 
his  wife. 

“It  is  too  bad,”  said  Mrs.  Hadkins.  “But  if  the  child  lives 
to  grow  up  it  shall  never  know  of  the  dreadful  circumstance. 
Wo  will  adopt  it  for  good.”  / 

Jim  Dart  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  had  gone  over  to  the  hotel, 
and  when  Wild  came  in  Charlie  was  relating  wrhat  happened 
to  the  three  scoundrels  who  had  laid  in  ambush  for  them  the 
morning  they  set  out  for  Weston. 

Lively  Rick  was  the  most  interested  listener  of  the  lot, 
though  all  hands  felt  glad  that  they  had  got  rid  of  the  “bad 
men.” 

While  our  hero  was  in  the  hotel  a  young  fellow  pushed  his 
way  up  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

It  was  Mart  Maxwell. 

“I*ve  stuck  right  to  my  word,  so  far,”  he  said.  “I  have  been 
boosting  the  old  folks  through  in  great  shape,  an’  I’m  always 
tfola’  to  be  that  way.” 


/ 


Wild  had  noticed  that  the  Maxwells  had  a  good-sized  shanty 
going  up,  and  that  there  were  many  other  signs  of  hustling 
around  their  camp,  so  he  concluded  that  it  laid  a  great  deal  to 
the  efforts  of  the  reformed  young  man. 

“All  right.  You  keep  right  on  in  the  way  you  have  started,” 
he  replied.  “Before  we  leave  this  town  I’ll  put  you  onto  some¬ 
thing  that  will  make  a  fortune  for  you.” 

There  was  a  steady  flow  of  people  into  the  town  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  week,  and  when  Saturday  night  came  Wild’s 
expectations  were  away  overrun. 

The  population  numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

Wild,  Jim,  Charlie,  Jack  and  Dove-Eye  Dave  held  a  consul¬ 
tation  that  evening,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  bad 
done  all  that,  had  been*  agreed  to,  so  it  was  no  use  of  their  re¬ 
maining  at  Devil  Creek  any  longer. 

“We’ll  go  and  talk  to  Jenks,  and  see  wrhat  he  thinks  about 
it,”  said  Wild. 

So  they  did,  and  found  that  he  agreed  with  them,  all  but 
their  going  away. 

“I  should  like  to  have  you  people  settle  here  for  good,”  he 
remarked.  “But,  of  course,  I  can’t  hardly  expect  you  to  do 
that.  Your  interests  are  in  Weston,  and  there  is  the  place 
for  you.  When  are  you  going  to  leave?” 

“Tuesday  morning,”  replied  our  hero. 

“I  would  just  as  leave  remain  here  for  awhile  an’  look  after 
our  claims,”  spoke  up  Jack  Robedee. 

Dove-Eye  Dave  laughed  at  this  remark. 

“Jack  has  gone  an’  fell  in  love  with  a  widder,”  he  said.  “I 
knowed  it  was  bound  to  come  to  it  in  time.” 

“Why,  Jack!”  exclaimed  Jim,  in  surprise,  “I  thought  you 
were  a  regular  woman  hater.” 

“You  mustn’t  believe  what  every  one  tells  you,”  was  the 
reply.  “I  ain’t  in  love  any  more  than  you  are.” 

This  made  a  laugh  all  around,  for  it  was  a  well-known  fact 
that  Jim  was  in  love  with  Eloise  Gardner  as  much  as  any 
young  fellow  could  be  in  love  with  a  girl. 

“All  right,  Jack,”  said  Wild.  “You  can  stay  here  for  a  while 
if  you  want  to.  I’ll  get  Mart  Maxwell  to  be  your  foreman,  if 
you  have  no  objections,  and  you  can  work  the  claims  on 
shares.” 

“That  suits  me  all  right.” 

“Well,  that  is  settled,  then.  Now,  Mr.  Jenks,  I  suppose  you 
ought  to  have  some  kind  of  a  town  government  here,  if  you 
want  things  to  run  along  with  any  degree  of  smoothness.  You 
want  some  man  at  the  head  who  is  given  authority  to  act  by 
the  vote  of  the  people.  You  might  call  him  a  mayor,  if  you 
please.” 

“Well,  who  do  you  think  would  make  a  good  mayor  for 
Devil  Creek?” 

“You!” 

“Nonsense!  ” 

“No  nonsense  about  it.  You  just  wait.” 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  companions  walked  out,  and  after 
he  had  given  the  necessary  instructions,  they  started  about 
town  and  interviewed  every  one  they  saw. 

The  result  was  that  before  midnight  there  was  a  big  placard 
tacked  to  the  supply  store,  bearing  the  following  inscription; 

For  Mayor  of  Devil  Creek, 

JOSEPH  JENKS. 

Election,  Monday  Morning,  at  Nine  O’clock. 

Next  day  Wild  gave  it  out  that  he  was  going  to  leave  the 
following  morning  as  soon  as  the  mayor  had  been  installed 
in  office,  and  that  he  would  be  ready  from  now  until  that  time 
to  answer  questions  concerning  the  booming  and  management 
of  the  town. 

Quite  a  few  came  to  him  for  information,  and  everything 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  when  the  hour  for  the 
election  to  take  place  arrived. 

But  during  the  night  an  opposition  had  sprung  up  in  tlio 
form  of  one  Jake  Golosh,  a  late  arrival  in  town. 

The  result  was,  however,  when  the  polls  closed  that  Jenks 
was  elected  by  a  larger  majority  thau  the  other  fellow  and 
votes. 

That  settled  the  booming  of  the  new  town,  as  far  as  Young 
Wild  West  was  concerned,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  tho 
mayor  take  his  office,  he  set  out  with  those  who  were  to  ac¬ 
company  him  for  Weston — Weston,  the  town  which  had  been 
named  for  him,  and  the  only  real  town  in  the  Wild  West, 

Next  week’s  Issue  will  contain  “YOUNG  WILD  WEST’S 
SURPRISE;  OR,  THE  INDIAN  CHIEF’S  LEGACY.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


Kenneth  Booth  Merrill,  student  at  West  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  buried  recently  in  a  casket  of  his 
own  selection.  Flowers  used  at  the  funeral  and  the  music 
were  chosen  according  to  his  expressed  desire.  Merrill  had 
known  more  than  a  year  ago  that  he  could  not  recover  and 
made  all  arrangements  for  his  own  funeral. 


A  fire  of  unusual  origin,  due  to  the  extremely  cold,  dry 
weather,  occurred  recently  at  a  cleaning  plant  in  Winona, 
Minn.  A  silk  dress  that  had  been  cleaned  by  gasoline  was 
replaced,  and  this  movement  of  the  silk  generated  an 
electric  spark  that  fired  the  gasoline  vapor  left  after,  the 
cleaning.  Several  nearby  garments  were  burned  before  the 
flames  were  put  out. 


Never  in  the  history  of  this  port  have  the  Liverpool 
warehouses  been  so  crammed  with  foodstuffs  as  at  present. 
It  is  the  belief  of  importers  here  that  even  should  the  Ger¬ 
man  submarine  blockade  prove  effective  there  is  enough 
food  now  stored  here  to  feed  the  country  for  a  year.  Per¬ 
haps  no  city  in  England  bears  less  trace  of  the  war  than 
Liverpool.  Far  removed  from  the  fear  of  Zeppelins,  it  is 
brilliantly  lighted  at  night. 


Jefferson  Howard,  member  of  a  theatrical  company 
showing  at  Shelby,  Mich.,  was  found  dead  in  bed  recently. 
An  act  staged  by  this  company  in  every  town  it  stopped 
was  featured  by  the  escape  of  Howard  from  a  coffin  fas¬ 
tened  securely  and  boxed.  These  coffins  were  always  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  local  undertaker.  Howard's  body  was 
carried  from  the  theater  to  the  train  in  the  same  coffin 
he  had  a  short  time  before  escaped  from. 


Failure  to  swim  means  the  loss  of  a  degree  at  Princeton, 
and  unfamiliarity  with  French  or  German  places  one  on 
probation  at  Harvard.  It  remained,  however,  for  Bad- 
cliffe  to  put  across  the  real  novel  collegiate  rule — com¬ 
pulsory  shower  bathing.  Miss  Wright,  the  college  gymna¬ 
sium  mistress,  announced  recently  the  enforcement  of 
the  new  rule  that  shower  baths  are  compulsory  after  all 
gym  classes.  Failure  to  comply  means  attendance  counts 
only  one-half,  and  several  absences  from  the  shower  bring 
greatly  reduced  marks  and  probation. 


Fire  in  the  national  forests  of  the  West  in  1914  caused 
a  lose  to  the  government  of  nearly  340,000,000  board  feet 
of  merchantable  timber,  valued  at  $307,503  and  of  repro¬ 
duction,  or  young  growth  of  trees,  valued  at  $192,408. 
Statistics  made  public  by  the  Forest  Service  show  there 
were  6,805  fires,  of  wmch  1,545  burned  over  an  area  of 
ten  acre3  or  more.  In  addition  to  the  losses  suffered  by 
the  government,  timber  on  State  and  private  lands  within 
the  forests,  totaling  228,008,000  board  feet  and  valued  at 
81 75,302  was  lost,  making  the  total  loss  $675,240  acres, 
of  which  310,583  acres  were  State  and  private  lands. 


Miss  Genevieve  Lehne,  a  pretty  stenographer,  filed  suit 
recently  against  J.  D.  Patterson,  superintendent  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Joint  Terminals,  and  his  employers,  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the  Atlanta  and 
West  Point  railroads,  for  $50,000  damages,  alleging  that 
Mr.  Patterson,  while  she  was  employed  in  his  office,  forci¬ 
bly  kissed  her  left  hand,  causing  her  “great  mental  suffer¬ 
ing  and  shock.”  Miss  Lehne  charges  that  Mr.  Patterson 
“unlawfully  and  without  cause  and  against  her  will”  did 
grab  and  kiss  her.  left  hand,  after  which  he  did  “jerk  her 
with  great  force  and  order  her  not  to  look  frightened.” 
Patterson  formerly  was  superintendent  of  the  Panama 
railroad. 


Ten  14-inch  guns  for  the  new  United  States  battleships 
have  been  completed  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  and  have  been 
shipped  to  the  Naval  Proving  Grounds  near  Indian  Head, 
Md.,  to  be  tested  by  ordnance  officers.  The  guns  cost  to 
manufacture  between  $650,000  and  $700,000.  Other  14- 
inch  guns  of  similar  design  for  the  navy  are  being  made  at 
Watervliet.  They  will  fire  projectiles  weighing  1,400 
pounds,  and  will  have  a  maximum  effective  range  of  more 
than  21,000  yards,  or  twelve  miles.  At  10,000  yards,  or 
more  than  five  miles,  the  projectiles  will  be  able  to  pierce 
the  hardest  armor  plate  of  a  thickness  of  about  sixteen 
inches.  The  guns  weigh  63.3  tons  each,  and  can  be  fired 
about  200  times  without  relining.  The  new  guns  are  for 
the  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania  and  Arizona. 


J.  Franklin  Baker  at  his  home,  Trappe,  Md.,  confirmed 
the  statement  made  by  Manager  Mack  that  he  had  retired 
from  the  game  for  good.  When  asked  for  a  statement  as 
to  why  he  quit,  Baker  replied :  “I  have  decided  to  quit 
the  Athletics  for  the  sole  reason  that  I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  traveling  around  the  country.  For  some  time  past  I 
have  had  my  fill  of  jaunting  around,  and  this  winter  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  have  had  enough,  so  I  notified 
Connie  Mack  I  would  not  play  again.  I  want  it  under¬ 
stood  by  my  Philadelphia  friends  that  I  have  absolutely 
no  other  reason  and  that  my  treatment  at  Connie  Mack's 
hands  has  been  more  than  fair.  The  Federal s  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  my  decision  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  going  with  them.  I  love 'baseball  and  probably  will 
play  just  as  long  as  I  can  wear  a  uniform,  even  if  it  is 
around  the  country  down  here,  but  no  more  world-wide 
touring  for  mine.”  Baker  was  then  asked  whether  he 
would  play  again  for  the  Athletics  if  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  he  said:  “If  the  big  league  fever  ever  becomes  too 
strong  for  me  to  resist  I  will  first  ask  Connie  if  he  want3 
me,  and  if  so  I  will  gladly  join  the  Athletics  again.  Even 
now,  it  is  hare]  to  feel  that  I  have  to  quit  while  I  think 
I  am  in  my  prime  and  there  is  no  telling  what  may  happen 
in  the  future.  IPs  hard  to  get  out  when  yon  feel  like  con¬ 
tinuing,  but  since  I  don't  need  the  money  so  badly  I  am 
going  to  please  my  fancy.” 


so 
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Fate 


LEFT  IN  THE  LAND  OF  FIRE 


By  “PAWNEE  JACK” 


(A  SEEIAL  STORY) 


■  CHAPTER  IV. 

* 

THE  STABT  AFTEE  THE  MATE. 

“But  Mr.  Topham!77  panted  Tom. 

“We  can  do  nothing  for  him.  Now,  lads !  Eor  your 
lives  !  Down  with  the  little  demons  !  Down  !  Down ! 
Down  1” 

With  each  utterance  of  the  word  “down’7  George  banged 
with  his  revolver. 

Tom,  on  his  side  of  the  deck,  tried  to  rally  the  fright¬ 
ened  sailors  by  encouraging  shouts,  at  the  same  time  rush¬ 
ing  on  the  Fugians,  cutlass  in  hand,  and  boldly  facing  the 
little  spears  which  flew  thick  about  their  heads. 

The  “haymakers/7  thus  encouraged,  rallied  to  their 
with  his  revolver. 

The  dwarfs  were  tumbling  over  right  and  left. 

But  for  all  that,  there  was  no  retreat. 

They  kept  the  spears  flying,  and  more  sailors  fell. 

“Hand  to  hand !”  yelled  George,  unsheathing  his  cut¬ 
lass.  “At  ’em !” 

“Follow  me,  boys!77  cried  Tom,  and  he  dashed  boldly 
among  the  dwarfs,  hacking  away  with  his  cutlass  right 
and  left,  until  they  finally  retreated. 

“That’s  the  last  of  them  for  the  time  being,  George. 
See,  the  hind  canoe  has  disappeared  around  the  point.77 

“And  thank  heaven  for  it  !77  said  George  devoutly. 
“Tom,  Fm  about  used  up.  I  tell  you  I  could  not  stand 
much  more;  but  now  to  clear  the  decks  and  try  and 
straighten  things  up  here,  for,  mark  my  words,  we  are  not 
through  yet  by  any  manner  of  means.  Back  those  in¬ 
fernal  dwarfs  will  come,  just  as  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs.77 

The  fight  with  the  Fugian  dwarfs  on  the  deck  of  the  E. 
W.  Sutton  had  been  fought  to  a  finish,  and  the  loss  had 
been  heavy  on  both  sides  before  the  savages  were  driven 
back  to  their  canoes.  t 

That  this  was  what  eventually  happened  was  entirely 
due  to  the  pluck  of  young  Tom  Hall  and  his  friend, 
George  Meacham. 

Two  of  the  sailors  were  killed  outright,  and  five  were 
more  or  less  wounded  by  the  spears  of  the  dwarfs. 

As  for  the  Fugians,  George  and  Tom,  with  the  help 
of  the  “haymakers’7  who  escaped  unharmed,  tumbled  six 
dead  ones  overboard,  and  it  was  known  that  many  wound¬ 
ed  were  dragged  back  by  their  friends  into  the  canoes. 

,  Besides  these  casualties  there  was  the  loss  of  Mate 
Topham. 


George  declared  that  they  would  never  see  him  again, 
and  this  was  serious  for  those  left  behind,  for  Captain 
Bowers  lay  on  the  deck  in  a  drunken  stupor,  from  which 
no  effort  could  rouse  him,  and  there  was  no  one  else  able 
to  guide  the  Sutton  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
even  if  it  was  possible  to  get  her  off  the  rocks. 

“Wha’s  ter  be  did,  Massa  Meacham?77  demanded  the 
colored  cook,  after  the  wounded  had  been  cared  for  and 
the  dead  had  been  sent  over  into  the  icy  waters  of  the 
straits.  “Say,  we  kean7t  stay  heah;  no,  we  kean’t.  Dem 
long-haired  little  niggers  will  be  de  def  ob  us,  suah's  eber 
mah  name  is  Jefferson  Monroe.77 

“We  have  got  to*  stay  here  till  we  can  get  off  the  rocks, 
Jeff,77  replied  George;  “there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and 
that  won’t  be  till  the  tide  turns.77 

“And  mebbe  not  then,77  said  a  disreputable  looking  one- 
eyed  sailor,  who  passed  by  the  name  of  Peter.  “Say,  we 
are  in- for  it,  we  are.  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  tap  the  grog.77 

George  whipped  out  his  revolver  on  the  instant. 

‘“You  do,  hey?77  he  exclaimed.  “Well,  let  me  interview 
the  first  man  who  wants  to  try  it.  The  talk  will  be  a 
short  one,  I  promise  you  that  !77 

Tom,  with  his  revolver  ready,  placed  himself  beside 
George,  as  did  the  cook,  who  still  carried  his  cutlass. 

The  other  sailors  all  had  cutlasses,  but  thev  made  no 
effort  to  back  up  Peter,  but  stood  silently  together  in  a 
group  listening  to  George,  while  he  went  on  to  say:* 

“Now,  boys,  T  don’t  stand  for  leader  here,  by  any  means. 
As  we  have  no  second  mate,  the  whole  authority  lays  be¬ 
tween  Captain  Bowers  and  Mr.  Topham.  If  it  comes 
to  having  a  leader,  we  must  choose  one  among  ourselves, 
but  what  I  do  say  is  we  must  keep  sober  for  our  own 
protection.  I  vote  that  the  cook  serves  out  the  grog  just 
as  usual,  with  an  additional  dram  right  now.77 

“Good  !  Good  !”  cried  several  of  the  6ailors. 

“We  don’t  want  no  better  boss  than  you,  boy!”  one  voice 
called  out. 

‘Thank  you  !”  replied  George,  Tut  I  don’t  know  as 
I  care  to  be  boss.  Listen  to  me,  friends.  We  have  the 
captain  still  with  us,  and  we  can  make  no  move  till  the 
tide  turns.  By  that  time  Captain  Bowers  will  probably 
have  come  back  to  his  senses,  and  we  must  try  and  make 
him  keep  them  long  enough  to  s:et  the  ship  off  the 
rocks.77 

“Good !  Good !  That’s  the  talk/7  several  cried. 

“Meanwhile,”  continued  George,  “we  have  work  tp  do. 
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I  intend  to  go  ashore  and  look  for  Mr.  Topham.  I  want 
three  to  go  with  me.  Who  shall  they  be?1” 

“Til  go !”  cried  Tom. 

“^o  will  I,  by  golly !”  cried  Jeff,  the  cook.  “Dey  seemed 
inclined  to  leaf  me  alone,  and  mebbe  I  can  do  more  wid 
em  dan  a  white  man  could,  but  I  want  yous  all  to  under¬ 
stand  dat  dose  hain’t  my  style  ob  niggers  nohow.  Dis 
chile  don’t  claim  to  be  no  relation  to  niggers  what  wears 
deir  hair  like  a  floor  mop  turned  upside-down!  Yah,  yah, 
yah !  Dat’s  so.” 

If  ever  there  was  a  good-natured  darky,  it  was  Jeff,  and 
he  proved  himself  possessed  of  more  courage  than  any  of 
the  crowd  who  listened  to  him,  for  no  one  else  volun¬ 
teered  to  accompany  George  on  the  highly  dangerous  mis¬ 
sion  he  proposed  to  undertake. 

But  George  himself  was  determined,  and  he  immediate¬ 
ly  began  to  prepare  for  his  work. 

The  grog  was  served,  and  Captain  Bowers  carried  into 
the  cabin  and  put  into  his  bunk. 

Tom  helped  in  this,  two  of  the  sailors  being  with  him. 

As  they  l$id  the  man  in  the  bunk,  he  suddenly  roused 
up,  and  in  a  thick,  unsteady  voice  demanded  to  know 
what  they  were  doing  with  him. 

“That's  all  right,  sir.  Just  go  to  sleep,”  Tom  sooth¬ 
ingly  replied. 

“Xo,  but  it  isn't  all  right,”  muttered  the  captain.  “I 
say  it  isn’t  all  right.  What’s  the  matter  with  the  ship? 

Why  aren’t  we  going?  Why - ”  and  here  he  paused 

and  gave  a  dismal  yell. 

“I’ve  been  robbed !  I’ve  been  robbed !  Who  took  the 
papers  ?  Philip  Funk !  Philip  Funk !  What  was  it  about 
Philip  Funk?” 

All  this  was  said  in  a  voice  so  thick  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  of  the  sailors  understood  but  Tom. 

While  he  said  it,  Captain  Bowers  kept  fumbling  in  his 
coat  pocket,  as  if  trying  to  find  something. 

Tom  thought  that  probably  he  was  looking  for  the 
pocketbook  he  took  out  of  the  locker. 

He  did  not  find  it,  however,  and  still  muttering  about 
the  mysterious  Philip  Funk,  Captain  Bowers  turned  over 
and  went  to  sleep. 

By  this  time  it  was  after  midnight. 

The  fog  had  all  gone,  and  the  stars  shone  brightly,  al¬ 
though  the  moon  had  set  some  time  before. 

It 'was  light  enough,  however,  for  instead  of  one  fire 
on  the  bluff  there  were  two  when  the  boat  containing 
George,  Tom  and  Jeff  at  last  put  off  from  the  ledge  where 
the  poor  old  Sutton  la.y. 

George  and  Tom  were  doing  the  pulling,  while  Jeff  sat 
in  the  stern  and  kept  a  lookout. 

Tom  was  telling  about  Captain  Bowers  and  the  papers 
when  they  started,  and  he  wound  up  by  asking  George 
what  it  was  about  the  fate  of  Philip  Funk. 

“Why,”  said  George,  “that’s  too  long  a  yam  to  go  into 
now,  lad.  Philip  Funk  was  a  shipmate  of  mine  on  board 
the  brig  J.  J.  Bartow,  on  which  I  made  a  voyage  through 
the  straits  some  years  ago.  Tie  was  put  ashore  on  Terra 
del  Fuego  by  his  own  request,  and  when  we  went  to  look 
for  hun  we  found  that  the  dwarfs  had  killed  him;  at 
least  we  saw  his  body  hanging  over  the  cliffs  by  the  feet. 


I  told  the  skipper  all  about  it  once.  That’s  what  he  meant 
by  the  fate  of  Philip  Funk.” 

“What  did  he  want  to  go  ashore  for?”  asked  Tom. 
“Xow,  don’t  ask  me  that,”  replied  George,  “for  that’s 
a  secret,  and  I  may  tell  it  to  you  some  time,  and  then 
again  I  may  not;  but  this  much  is  certain,  poor  Phil  never 
came  off  from  the  Land  of  Fire,  and  I  say,  with  Captain 
Bowers,  ‘Heaven  save  me  from  the  fate  of  Philip  Funk !’  ” 
‘Took  !  Look !”  broke  in  Jeff.  “Dere  dey  come  around 
de  fire  again.” 


CHAPTEK  V. 

THE  TREACHERY  OE  MR.  TOPHAM. 

For  some  little  time  there  had  been  no  sign  of  the 
dwarfs  around  the  fires,  which  were  now  beginning  to  die 
down. 

As  Jeff  spoke  there  was  a  rush  of  the  little  Fugians 
over  the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  in  a  moment  there  were 
hundreds  of  them,  men,  women  and  even  little  children, 
dancing  about  the  fire  again. 

“Do  they  never  sleep  ?”  exclaimed  Tom.  “Do  they  keep 
that  sort  of  thing  up  all  the  time?” 

“Very  little  is  known  abont  their  habits,”  replied 
George,  “but  poor  Phil  told  me  that  these  fire  dances  are 
what  you  might  call  a  sort  of  spell  with,  the  dwarfs,  that 
they  got  on  whenever  a  ship  appeared  in  the  Straits.  They 
have  a  horrible  sort  of  liquor  which  they  brew  from  sea¬ 
weed,  which  makes  them  half  mad.  After  they  get 
through  with  one  of  their  sprees  they  will  go  to  sleep  and 
stay  asleep  for  daye  together.  They  are  mere  animals,  in 
fact.” 

“Worse  than  animals,”  said  Jeff.  “Even  a  dog  wouldn't 
act  like  that,  let  alone  a  niggah.” 

“The  Fugians  axe  not  niggers;  they  are  Indians,  Jeff,” 
said  George. 

“Dey’s  black  enough  to  be  niggah  s.  anyhow,  as  far  as 
that  goe3.” 

“Do  you  believe  all  Philip  Funk  told  you  abont  them?” 
asked  Tom.  “Did  he  know  any  more  about  them  than  any 
one  else  ?” 

“Oh,  he  had  been  among  them.” 

“Lived  among  them,  do  you  mean?” 

“Yes,  for  a  short  time — at  least  so  he  claimed.” 

“I  thought  you  said  they  hung  him  by  the  feet  over 
the  cliffs?” 

“Well,  so  they  did.  /  That  wasn’t  the  time,” 

“Oh!  He  was  there  twice?” 

“Yes.” 

‘There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  mystery  abont  Philip  Funk, 
George.” 

“Well,  that’s  what  there  is,”  replied  George,  “and, 
what’s  more,  it  is  going  to  remain  a  mystery  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  Tom,  so  don’t  try  to  pump  me  any  more,  boy.” 

Tom  stopped  asking  questions  then. 

He  saw  by  the  wink  George  gave  him  that  the  presence 
of  Jeff  prevented  him  from  saying  all  that  he  might 
otherwise  have  said. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


PAID  FOR  PLOUGH  BOUGHT  IN  1896. 

In  1896  J.  Milton  Williams,  a  Tennessee  farmer,  bought 
a  plough  from  H.  S.  Speck,  a  hardware  dealer  at  Morris¬ 
town,  Tenn.,  on  credit.  Recently  Mr.  Speck,  who  long  ago 
left  Tennessee  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Little  Rock,  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  $3.50,  the  price  of  the  plough.  The 
letter  accompanying  the  check  read  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir:  You  remember  some  years  ago  I  bought  of 
you  a  turning  plough.  I  have  always  intended  to  pay  the 
debt,  but  it  seemed  that  I  had  so  many  things  on  me  that  I 
had  to  put  what  little  money  I  could  get  into  other  places. 
I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  keeping  you  out  of  your 
money  for  so  long.  I  trust  you  are  well  and  prosperous. 

"Respectfully, 

"J.  Milton  Williams/-' 


JAPS  START  PEARL  FARMING. 

Japan,  responsible  for  much  that  is  unusual,  has  given 
the  world  a  new  kind  of  farm — the  pearl  farm.  Its  crop 
is  pearl-bearing  oysters,  and  the  owner  is  Dr.  Mikimoto,  a 
wealthy  Japanese  scientist,  who,  it  is  said,  discovered  that 
the  bivalves  could  be  trained  to  work  for  man  and  bring 
forth  the  highly-prized  stones  at  his  will.  At  his  farm, 
where  the  pearls  are  now  produced  a.s  a  regular  crop,  some 
fifty  square  miles  of  water  area  is  under  cultivation,  says 
The  Dundee  Advertiser.  The  water  varies  in  depth  from 
five  to  fifteen  fathoms.  From  three  to  live  }rcars  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  oyster  to  produce  a  good-sized  pearl,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  scientific  treatment.  The  task 
of  collecting  the  trained  oysters  on  the  big  Japanese  farm 
is  all  done  by  women  divers. 


PAWNING  A  $100  BILL. 

The  pawnshops  of  New  York  will  lend  money  on  any¬ 
thing  from  a  package  of  needles  to  a  grand  piano,  but  a 
recent  visitor  in  Washington  reports  an  even  wider  range 
of  operations  at  the  national  capital. 

As  he  tells  it,  he  happened  to  step  into  a  place  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  avenue — to,  well,  let’s  see — yes,  he  went  in  to 
look  at  the  telephone  directory.  As  he  stood  at  the  coun¬ 
ter,  the  door  opened  and  in  walked  a  little  weazened  face 
chap.  Reaching  in  his  pocket  he  pulled  out  a  $100  bill, 
laid  it  down,  and  in  the  most  matter-of-fact-way  said: 

"Let  me  have  ten  on  that.” 

The  pawnbroker  without  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash  wrote 
the  ticket  and  shoved  it  across  the  counter  with  a  ten  spot. 
Aftor  the  customer  had  left  the  pawnbroker  explained: 

<fY’see  that  fellow  made  that  money  at  the  Bennings 
track  to-day.  He  wants  to  go  out  to-night,  but  he  knows 
if  ho  has  that  century  in  his  jeans  that  he'll  spend  it.  If 
lie  leaves  it  at  the  hotel  he  will  go  back  and  get  it  when  he 
inns  short.  He  is  due  now  to  wait  until  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  before  he  can  lay  hands  on  it,  for  this  shop  closes  at  6. 
'Tisn’t  so  foolish  at  that,  is  it?” 


FANS  MAY  BUY  SUPERBA  SHARES. 

The  most  masterly  coup  of  the  baseball  war  comes  from 
Charles  H.  Ebbets  of  the  Brooklyn  National  League  team, 
who  announced  that  the  fans  across  the  river  would  get 
the  opportunity  to  become  part  owners  in  the  baseball  club, 
$100,000  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  organization  now 
being  open  to  purchase  by  them.  While  this  is  not  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  move  against  the  Federal  League  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  considered  in  that  light,  the  im¬ 
pression  evidently  being  that  the  fans  will  support  the 
club  in  which  thev  are  financiallv  interested,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  strategical  move  of  considerable 
importance.  There  is  bound  to  be  the  differentiation  in  the 
minds  of  the  fans  between  close  corporation  baseball  and 
“people’s  baseball,”  so  to  speak. 

The  plan  is  the  most  radical  innovation  thcit  has  ever 
been  brought  into  baseball,  and  its  success  or  failure  will 
be  watched  with  the  closest  attention.  Heretofore .  the 
clubs  have  been  held  close  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  Brooklyn,  the  baseball  enthusiasts  will 
not  only  have  the  exultation  of  being  part  owners,  vitally 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  team,  but  they  will  have  a 
voice  in  the  management  as  well,  for  the  preferred  stock, 
contrary  to  what  is  generally  the  case,  carries  the  same 
voting  power  as  the  common  shares.  The  old  franchise 
of  the  Brooklyn  Ball  Club,  a  New  Jersey  incorporation,  is 
going  to  be  surrendered,  and  a  new  franchise,  under  the 
name  of  the  Brooklyn  National  League  Baseball  Club, 
taken  out  in  this  State  This  is  another  move  that  will  be 
an  improvement  over  the  old  plan. 

The  total  preferred  stock  in  the  club  is  $250,000,  and 
of  this  the  fans  will  have  $100,000.  This  will  be  sold  at 
the  par  value  of  $100  a  share,  and  practically  on  the  in¬ 
stalment  plan,  for  only  a  part  payment  will  he  required, 
if  the  purchaser  so  desires,  the  balance  being  arranged  for 
at  a  later  time.  The  stock  carries  a  guaranteed  8  per  cent, 
the  backers  of  this  guarantee  being  Charles  II.  Ebbets  and 
Edward  J.  and  Stephen  W.  McKeever,  who  comprise  the 
ownership  of  the  Ebbets-McKeever  Company,  which  has 
taken  over  Ebbets  Field  and  all  the  other  business  and 
property  of  the  Brooklyn  Club  except,  that  directly  con- 
neoted  with  baseball.  This  company  has  already  leased 
Ebbets  Field  to  the  Brooklyn  National  League  Baseball 
Club.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  company  guarantees 
the  interest  to  the  investors,  it  would  appear  that  the  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  preferred  stock  would  take  precedence  over 
the  demand  for  rental  of  the  field  should  there  be  a  slump 
in  the  receipts  from  baseball. 

In  addition  to  the  preferred  stock,  there  is  $300,000 
worth  of  common,  and  of  this  one-half  will  be  retained  by 
Charles  II.  Ebbets  and  the  other  half  will  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  Edward  J.  and  Stephen  McKeever.  In  the 
incorporation  papers  of  the  club  it  is  specified  that  there 
shall  be  no  change  in  the  salaries  of  the  officers  without  a 
vote  of  80  per  cent  of  the  stock. 
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THE  LUCKY  BOY  TRADER 


By  DICK  ELLISON 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 
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CHAPTER  XX  (continued). 

‘Mother/7  laughed  Dick,  “I  believe  I  have  licked  grand- 
pop  as  well  as  the  dog.77 

“Dick  Doubleday  !’;  she  exclaimed,  “don’t  you  ever  speak 
disrespectfully  of  your  grandfather  again  !77 

“Xo,  mother,  I  ^on’t.  But  I  can  see  through  him.  He 
thinks  that  you  will  some  day  be  better  off  than  he  is.  Had 
I  not  been’  successful,  he  would  have  left  us  to  suffer  and 
starve  toirether.” 

“Xo,  Dick.  I  think  he  would  have  repented  after 
awhile.77 

“Mavhe  so,  but  I  don’t  believe  it,  mother.  The  mill- 

men  have  broken  dirt  on  the  lot  they  bought,  and  by  the 

time  the  mill  is  finished  and  ready  to  begin  work  I  will 

have  cottages  enough  on  that  thirty-acre  tract  to  house 

all  their  oneratives.” 

± 

“Dick,  where  in  the  world  will  you  get  the  money  to 
build  so  many  houses?77 

“Mr.  Brown  will  let  me  have  all  the  money  I  want,. and 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  too.  The  bank  will  be  glad  to 
lend  me  money  on  the  property.  Somebody  told  me  that 
the  mill  people  would  prefer  to  own  the  cottages  them¬ 
selves,  but  Mr.  Brown  doesn’t  think  they  would.  They 
prefer  to  invest  their  money  in  the  mill  alone.  By  the 
time  that  I  am  twenty-one  years  old,  the  widow  Double¬ 
day  will  be  the  richest  woman  in  Danbury,  and  then  there 
will  be  men  coming  around  making  goo-goo  eyes  at 


you 


“Dick,  I  never  intend  to  marry  again. 

“Don’t  say  that,  mother.  You  are  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Danbury  right  now,  and  I  want  you  to  be  the  happiest.” 

The  news  went  out  that  old  Deacon  Morris  had  made 
friends  with  his  grandson,  and  everything  was  lovely  be¬ 
tween  them  again. 

Quite  a  number  asked  Dick  if  the  story  was  true. 

“Ob  ves  ”  laughed  Dick.  “Tie  came  down  to  the  house 
to  see  how  ^ much  Crawford’s  dog  had  chewed  me,  because 
he  had  been  in  a  dog  fight  once  upon  a  time  himself.” 

Pretty  soon  it  was  known  by  the  neighbors  how  Dick 
had  played  a  trick  on  his  grandfather  by  djeiiig  the  vhito 
(.pots  on  his  horse  and  making  him  believe  lie  was  another 

animal  altogether. 

It  seem?  that  the  old  deacons  hired  man,  seeing  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  made,  gave  the -story  away. 

Tlw  old  deacon  laughed  at  it,  and  admitted  that  it  was 
true*  and  confessed  that  while  it  made  him  very  angry 
when  he  first  heard  the  truth,  he  began  admiring  the  boy’s 

shrewdness. 


One  day  the  jailer  sent  his  little  son  to  Dick  with  a  mes¬ 
sage  that  Crawford,  the  old  squatter,  wanted  to  see  him. 

“Yes,  I  know  what  he  wants  to  see  me  about,”  said 
Dick,  “he  wants  to  beg  off,  but  if  I  let  up  on  him,  may 
the  next  dog  I  meet  tear  me  to  pieces.  He  was  a  worse 
brute  than  the  dog  was.  The  dog  was  a  good  one.  He 
obeyed  his  master  like  a  good  dog  should  do.  I  am  sorry 
I  had  to  kill  him.” 

The  boy  went  back  and  told  his  father  what  Dick  had 
said,  and  the  jailer,  of  course,  repeated  it  to  the  prisoner, 
who  still  stoutly  denied  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with, 
setting  the  dog  on  him. 

The  case  soon  came  to  trial,  and  the  old  villaip,  having 
no  money  with  which  to  employ  counsel,  the  court  ap¬ 
pointed  counsel  for  him. 

He  was  a  young  lawyer,  who  was  anxious  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  he  went  to  work  to  make  the  best  defense 
possible  for  his  client. 

Dick  told  his  story  in  court,  and  the  two  women  wit¬ 
nesses  corroborated  it. 

By  advice  of  his  counsel,  the  prisoner  pleaded  guilty 
with  extenuating  circumstances,  and  the  young  lawyer 
made  a  brilliant  plea  for  mercy. 

It  was  an  effective  one,  too.  The  counsel  said  that  the 
old  man  had  been  living  there  undisturbed  for  four  years, 
that  he  was  ignorant  and  uneducated,  and  had  got  the 
idea  into  his  head  that  his  services  in  protecting  the  woods 
from  depredations  had  given  him  some  sort  of  right  that 
the  new  owner  of  the  property  was  bound  to  respect,  and 
when  he  received  notice  to  vacate  the  premises,  he  nat¬ 
urally  felt  that  he  was  being  wronged. 

The  result  was  that  lie  was  sent  to  prison  for  two  years. 
He  probably  would  have  got  five,  had  he  fought  it  stub¬ 
bornly,  denying  his  guilt  and  swearing  falsely. 

In  the  meantime,  Dick  had  men  at  work  on  the  thirty- 
acre  tract,  cutting  streets  through  it  and  leaving  the 
larger  trees  standing  for  shade. 

Then  contracts  were  let  for  the  building  of  pretty  little 
cottages. 

Danbury  people ‘watched  the  progress  of  the  work  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  they  soon  began  to  see  that 
the  little  settlement  would  be  the  prettiest  part  of  Dan- 
bur  v. 

Each  house  was  built  precisely  alike,  surrounded  by 
neat  palings,  and  everything  painted  white. 

The  whole  enterprise  cost  quito  a  lot  of  money,  but 
Merchant  Brown  furnished  all  the  money  ho  neaded. 
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Of  course,  he  was  to  receive  interest  on  it,  but  the  land 
wes  good  security. 

i)iek  was  engaged  in  other  trades.  He  bought  and 
swapped  horses  frequently,  while  at  the  same  time  watch¬ 
ing  the  work  that  was  going  on. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  bought  a  neat  little  turnout 
for  his  mother,  and  she  no  longer  paid  her  visits  on  foot. 
She  drove  about  Danbury  visiting  old  friends,  who  were 
glad  enough  to  renew  her  acquaintance. 

Merchant  Brown’s  daughter  and  wife  frequently  visited 
her,  and  Nettie  and  Dick  often  met. 

She  laughingly  reminded  him  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  ever  made  his  horse  jump  over  her. 

“I  couldn’t  have  done  that,”  he  replied,  “if  I  hadn’t 
been  compelled  to.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  compel  you  to  do  it,”  she  laugliingly  re¬ 
torted,  “hut  I  am  glad  you  made  the  jump,  though.” 

“So  am  I.  I  got  the  worst  of  it  at  the  time,  though,  for 
it  was  a  hard  fall  for  me,  while  you  were  only  fright¬ 
ened.” 

“Oh,  yon  got  good  benefit  from  it,  for  I  heard  father 
eay  that  you  got  a  hundred  dollars  more  for  the  horse 
after  that  leap  than  you  had  been  offered  for  him  before.” 

“Yes,  so  I  did.  You  may  know  it,  but  it  is  true  that  I 
have  regarded  you  as  my  mascot  ever  since  that  day.” 

“Oh,  my!”  she  exclaimed,  “and  you  have  not  been  gen¬ 
erous  enough  to  divide  any  of  your  profits  with  me.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  think  that  you  would  like  to  go  into 
business  with  me.  I  am  willing  to  go  into  copartnership 
with  you  whenever  you  may  say  so.” 

“Why,  isn’t  father  in  copartnership  .with  you  ?” 

“No,  he  has  loaned  mother  money  on  the  property  to 
build  the  cottages,  but  we  have  got  to  pay  him  interest 
upon  it,  or  he  will  foreclose  it.” 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  LUCKY  BOY  TRADER'S  GOOD  LUCK  CONTINUES. 

When  the  big  mill  was  nearly  finshed,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  houses  on  the  Doubleday  plot  would  not  be  more 
than  enough  to  house  one-half  the  mill  operatives.  The 
entire  tract  consisted  of  thirty  acres.  A  half-acre  lot  was 
used  fpr  each  house.  Thirty  had  been  built.  At  least 
as  many  more  would  be  required,  and,  of  course,  more 
money  would  be  needed  to  build  them. 

Mr.  Brown  was  not  able  to  furnish  any  more. 

Old  Deacon  Morris’  wealth  consisted  of  houses  and  lots, 
rather  than  of  cash. 

Dick  had  to  apply  to  the  bank  for  his  mother,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  with  that  institution.  Thirty  more 
houses  were  contracted  for,  making  sixty  in  all. 

Everybody  knew  that  Dickering  Dick  was  managing  the 
entire  enterprise  for  his  mother,  and  that  her  equity  in  it' 
consisted  solely  of  the  land. 

The  interest  would  amount  to  a  pretty  big  sum  an¬ 
nually,  and  people  began  shaking  their  heads  and  pre¬ 
dicting  disaster.  Even  old  Deacon  Morris  became  appre¬ 
hensive. 

They  were  little  framo  houses  that  cost,  when  completed 
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and  painted,  about  five  hundred  dollars  each,  making 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  all. 

Merchant  Brown  himself  lost  a  good  deal  of  sleep  think¬ 
ing  about  it. 

Of  course,  every  house  was  insured  to  its  full  value,  but 
still  a  fire  would  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

One  day  one  of  the  directors  of  the  mill  asked  Dick 
what  his  mother  would  sell  all  the  houses  for. 

“Do  you  want  to  buy  them  ?”  Dick  inquired. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  We  have  been  discussing  the 
matter  among  ourselves.  The  majority  of  the  mills  own 
the  houses  of  their  operatives,  as  a  sort  of  protection 
against  strikes.” 

“Yes,  I  have  been  thinking  about  that  myself,”  said 
Dick,  “for  if  there  should  be  a  long  strike,  the  operatives 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent,  and  mother  would  not 
be  able  to  pay  interest  on  the  mortgage;  so  it  seems  that 
you  mill  people,  as  well  as  mother,  are  up  against  a  prob¬ 
lem.” 

“Yes,  so  we  are.  If  you  will  put  a  fair,  reasonable  price 
upon  the  property,  the  company  might  buy  it.” 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Doubleday  left  the  matter  entirely  in 
his  hands. 

He  talked  with  Merchant  Brown,  and  also  with  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  bank,  both  of  whom  were  astonished  at  his 
shrewd  appreciation  of  the  situation. 

Said  he  to  the  banker: 

“We  are  paying  five  per  cent  on  the  borrowed  money 
and  charging  ten  per  cent  rent;  that  leaves  a  pretty  fair  in¬ 
come  for  mother,  but  when  strike  troubles  come,  we  will 
have  our  share  of  it  with  no  income.  Wre  paid  seventy 
dollars  an  acre  for  the  land,  but  with  the  whole  place  built 
up,  the  land  value  has  more  than  doubled,  in  fact  has 
tripled.” 

“That’s  so,”  the  banker  said,  watching  him  closely. 

“Of  course.  That  is  what  I  am  figuring  on.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  get  at  what  would  be  a  reasonable  price  and  a  fair 
profit  for  the  whole  business.  When  we  bought  the  land 
there  was  nothing  on  it  but  the  trees.  Counting  the  land 
given  up  for  streets  each  half-acre  lot  has  cost  us  about 
fifty  dollars  as  it  now  stands.” 

“That’s  so,”  assented  the  banker. 

“Well,  of  course,  we  ought  to  get  a  profit  on  the  land 
as  well  as  the  improvements.  Each  house  has  cost  us  five 
hundred  dollars,  finished.  If  the  company  should  take  all 
the  houses,  sixty  in  number,  1  think  that  a  himdred  dol¬ 
lars  pyofit  on  each  house  would  be  reasonable,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  profit  on  the  land  would  be  about  right.” 

The  banker  was  figuring  with  a  pencil  all  the  time  Dick 
was  talking. 

“That  will  put  each  house  and  lot  at  about  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars,”  the  banker  remarked. 

“Yes,"  said  Dick,  “but  hanged  if  I  think  that  is  enough. 
We  have  thrown  in  the  streets,  getting  nothing  for  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  would  leave  us  a  pretty  fair  profit 
on  the  investment.” 

“So  it  would,”  admitted  the  banker. 

“Well,  1  will  see  what  I  can  do,”  and  a  day  or  two  later  ' 
Dick  met  one  of  the  directors  of  the  mill  and  they  talked 
the  matter  over  for  an  hour. 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  missing  link  in  the  evolution  of  the  horse  has  been 
discovered  in  the  miocene  strata  of  the  Southern  Sierra 
Neva  das,  it  was  reported  to  the  Paleontological  Society  of 
America.  The  fossil  form,  discovered  by  J.  B.  Buwalda, 
of  the  University  of  California,  is  that  of  a  three-toed  horse 
of  the  meryehippus  type,  long  sought  by  scientists  to  fill 
the  gap  in  the  history  of  the  horse.  It  is  said  the  fossil 
fits  precisely  the  description  of  a  hypothetical  animal  which 
scientists  maintain  must  have  existed  in  horse  history. 

A  pair  of  immense  gray  eagles,  the  largest  birds  which 
have  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  many  years, 
were  captured  alive  recently  by  J.  H.  Simpson  and  F.  M. 
Butler  on  their  place  near  Saltfork,  Okla.  The  male,  it  is 
estimated,  will  measure  nearly  eight  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
Its  huge  talons  are  as  sharp  as  an  arrow,  and  its  strong 
hook-like  bill  would  make  short  work  of  a  young  calf, 
colt,  pig  or  lamb.  It  is  said  that  this  species  of  eagle 
is  almost  extinct,  and  the  breed  has  been  known  to  a.ttack 
children  and  even  to  offer  battle  to  men  when  thoroughly 
aroused.  Mr.  Butler  will  endeavor  to  keep  the  eagles 
alive. 


Peter  Winchester  Rouss,  of  Winchester  Hall.  Bayville 
and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  has  owned  several  fast  steam 
yachts,  will  have  one  finer  than  all  the  others,  according  to 
the  plans  which  have  been  made  for  him  for  a  new  ocean¬ 
going  yacht.  The  yacht  will  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  yachts,  and  it  is  said  will  cost  nearly 
$1,000,000.  It  will  be  225  feet  long  and  will  be  propelled 
by  turbine  engines.  She  will  consume  oil  as  fuel,  and  her 
average  speed  is  to  be  33  knots  an  hour.  This  will  make 
the  vessel  one  of  the  swiftest,  if  not  the  swiftest,  private 
yachts  in  existence,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  equipment 
of  the  vessel  will  make  her  one  of  the  best  yachts  afloat 
here  in  America  or  elsewhere. 


James  Love  and  Ernest  Burke,  colored,  drug  peddlers, 
put  up  a  novel  defense  before  Police  Judge  Oppenheim,  of 
San  Francisco,  recently,  but  despite  their  technical  legal 
battle  were  given  six  months  each  in  the  county  jail.  Love 
said:  Wo’  Honah,  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  under  de  terms  o’ 
dis  poisoning  law  you  all  must  establish  dat  Ah  was  caught 
wif  de  drug  in  mail  possession,  an’  dat  Ah  was  seen  inakiri 
a  sale.  Mistah  Burke  an’  mahself  arranged  a  system  to 
beat  de  law.  Ah  was  to  act  as  receptacle  an’  Burke  was  to 
sell  de  drugs.  WTe  trabbled  togethah,  Ah  carried  de  hop  in 
mah  shoes  and  Burke  sold  it.  An’  Ah  done  lak  to  know 
how  yo’  all  gonna  convict  us.”  The  judge  didn’t  explain 
just  how  he  was  going  to  do  it — but  did  it. 

Isidor  Helibom,  committed  to  the  county  jail  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  a  charge  of  assault,  was  a  model  prisoner  for 
week-,  and  was  permitted  to  cat  with  a  silver  spoon.  Now 
he  -  taking  nourishment  through  a  straw,  and  physicians 
are  tigering  on  recovering  the  spoon  from  Ins  stomach. 


Heliborn  admits  he  swallowed  the  spoon.  He  was  tired  of 
life,  he  said,  so  he  broke  the  spoon  and  devoured  it.  It 
wasn’t  bad,  he  added,  and  his  only  worry  was  as  to  the 
hour  of  his  demise.  The  X-ray  confirmed  Heliborn’s  story. 
The  spoon  was  in  his  stomach  in  two  pieces.  After  a  day 
in  the  City  Hospital,  subsisting  upon  liquids,  Helibom  re¬ 
considered  his  determination,  and  announced  he  would 
never  eat  another  silver  spoon  if  the  doctors  would  rid 
him  of  this  one. 


Thousands  of  Berlin  Pathfinders,  the  boy  scouts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  have  spent  their  Sunday  mornings  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  in  the  forests  around  the  capital  in  exer¬ 
cises  intended  to  train  them  for  their  future  career  in  the 
army.  The  other  morning  at  an  early  hour  the  streets 
resounded  with  the  marching  of  the  Pathfinders  making 
their  way  toward  a  rendezvous  near  Schulzendorf,  starting 
from  which  place  a  sham  battle  had  been  arranged  against 
another  large  body  of  Pathfinders  coming  from  Herms- 
dorf.  All  were  dressed  in  their  gray  uniforms  very  much 
like  the  color  of  the  field  uniforms  adopted  by  the  army. 
At  a  given  signal  the  Berlin  Pathfinders,  the  white  army, 
entered  the  woods  in  search  of  the  opposing  red  army.  All 
their  movements  were  carried  out  in  almost  complete  si¬ 
lence.  Soon  dispatch  riders  on  bicycles  or  on  foot  came 
hurrying  back  to  headquarters  with  the  report  that  the 
"enemy”  had  been  located,  and  shortly  afterward  loud  hur¬ 
rahs  announced  an  engagement,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
white  army  succeeded  in  taking  great  numbers  of  the  red; 
army  prisoners  and  carrying  off  the  victory. 


There  is  a  popular  impression  that  the  European  con¬ 
flict  is  the  first  war  of  nations  in  which  dogs  have  pla}red 
such  an  important  role.  A  writer  in  The  Field  points  out 
that  they  were  employed  in  war  times  centuries  ago,  and 1 
that  there  is  evidence  that  the  Egyptians  made  such  use 
of  dogs  as  long  ago  as  4000  B.  C.  In  reviewing  the  part 
that  dogs  have  played  since  the  earliest  time  he  says : ! 
"For  centuries  it  has  been  recognized  that  dogs  can  be 
trained  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  for  military  purposes^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  no  metaphor  wras  intended  by 1 
Shakespeare  when  he  made  Antony  exclaim,  'Cry  "Havoc,” 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.’  Though  dogs  were  little,  if 
at  all,  used  for  military  purposes  in  Elizabethan  times, 
they  were  undoubtedly  so  employed  by  the  Romans  and 
other  military  powers  of  a  bygone  age.  It  is  extremely 
likely  that  dogs,  after  becoming  domesticated  and  brought 
into  use  for  pastoral  purposes,  were  soon  adapted  to  both 
warfare  and  the  chase.  They  were  sometimes  used  as ' 
guards  and  vedettes,  and  when  they  had  their  places  on 
the  battlefield  they  were  usually  protected  by  spiked  collars , 
or  dad  in  coats  of  mail.  The  citadel  of  Corinth  was 
guarded  by  fifty  dogs  placed  outside  the  walls  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  it  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion  before  the  garri¬ 
son  could  shake  off  the  effects  of  a  night’s  debauch  forty- 
nine  of  the  brave  hounds  were  killed  by  the  besiegors.” 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 


John  Katz,  of  Hammond,  Iiid.,  was  lined  $5  and  costs 
in  the  City  Court  for  warming  his  hands  on  a  couple  of 
chickens  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  Katz  had  lost  his 
gloves  and  liis  hands  were  cold,  so  lie  told  the  court  that  he 
stole  two  chickens,  each  of  whicli  lie  put  in  his  outside 
coat  pocket.  The  chickens  were  keeping  his  hands  warm 
when  the  police  gathered,  him  in. 


A  pleasing  novelty  lias  been  devised  in  France  to  take 
the  place  of  the  jingling  alarm  bells  on  doors.  A  plate 
screwed  on  the  top  of  the  door  serves  as  the  base  for  a  pro¬ 
jecting  rod  or  bracket  from  which  hang  a  set  of  chimes. 
On  the  end  of  the  bracket  is  a  Hat  disk,  and  around  the 
disk  are  suspended  several  sonorous  metal  tubes,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  or  pitches.  In  the  middle  is  a  striker  disk 
suspended  by  a  cord.  When  the  door  is  opened,  the  chimes 
ar«  set  in  movement,  and  a  pleasing  effect  is  the  result. 


0.  F.  Stagger,  the  marine  driver,  received  an  official 
permit  from  the  War  Department,  to  save  the  Russian  sloop 
of  war  Leva,  wrecked  off  Cape  Edgecombe,  near  Sitka, 
Alaska,  about  sixty  years  ago.  The  Neva  was  en  route 
to  Sitka  with  about  $200,000  in  gold  to  pay  the  crews  of 
the  government  vessels  stationed  at  Sitka  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  officers.  After  striking  the  reef  she  was  aban¬ 
doned  and  later  slid  into  deep  water.  The  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment  tried  to  secure  the  gold,  but  abandoned  the  effort 
for  lack  of  a  proper  wrecking  outfit.  Mr.  Stagger  will  be¬ 
gin  work  about  May  1. 


Ten  sons  have  been  contributed  to  the  French  armies 
by  a  single  couple,  living  on  the  banks  of!  the  Loire.  rJ  he 
name  of  the  couple  is  Duguy,  and  the  family  roll  call  goes 
as  follows:  Armand  Duguv.  Twenty-eighth  Infantry  (ter¬ 
ritorial)  ;  Celestin  Duguy,  Third  Artillery  (foot) ;  Auguste 
Duguv,  337th  Infantry;  Ferdinand  Duguy,  337th  Infan¬ 
try;  Henri  Duguy,  Fifty-first  Artillery;  Georges  Duguy, 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry  (territorial)  :  Benjamin  Duguv, 
137th  Infantry;  Felix  Duguy,  First  Artillery  (colonial)  ; 
Frederic  Duguy,  Sixty-fifth  Infantry;  Clement  Duguy, 
337th  Infantry.  The  parents  of  the  ten  soldier-brothers 
are  now  old  and  have  the  care  of  two  grandchildren.  The 
husband  is  an  invalid.  Their  sole  means  of  existence  is 
the  allowance  of  the  government  for  the  family  of  soldiers 
and  this  amounts  to  one  franc,  or  20  cents  per  day,  and 
50  centimes,  or  10  cents  each  for  the  two  children,  making 
altogether  2.25,  or  45  cents  in  American  money. 

- - »  <  ■■Tg.’xS"!*  »-< . — 


Church— I  see  the  authorities  compel  the  theatrical  peo¬ 
ple  to  place  hose  on  the  stage.  Gotham — Yes;  but  it's  the 
last  thing  any  one  wants  to  see  played  there. 


Mother — Johnny,  what  awful  language  !  Johnny — Well, 
mother,  Shakespeare  uses  it.  Mother — Then  don’t  play 

with  him  any  more;  he’s  no  fit  companion  for  you. 

% 

Papa — See  here.  Willie,  you  mustn't  bother  me.  When 
1  was  a  little  boy  I  didn't  bother  my  papa  with  questions. 
Willie — Maybe  if  you  had,  pa,  you'd  be  able  to  answer 
mine. 


Young  Husband — Still  sitting  up,  dear?  You  shouldn't 
have  waited  for  me.  I  was  detained  downtown  by  impor¬ 
tant  business,  and -  Young  Wife — Try  some  other  ex¬ 

cuse,  George.  That's  the  kind  father  used  to  make. 


Nozey — Aha!  here  vou  are  breaking  your  New  Year's 
resolution  already.  Lushman — But  I'm  using  it  for  “med- 
icinal  purposes”  only.  Nozey — But  you're  not  sick,  surely. 
Lushman — Yes,  I  am.  I’m  sick  of  the  resolution  1  made. 


Milkins — You  have  used  the  word  “donkey”  several 
times  in  the  last  ten  minutes.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
vou  mean . anything  of  a  personal  nature?  Bilkins — Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  There  are  lots  of  donkeys  in  the  world  be¬ 
sides  vou. 


Donald  Murphy,  19  years  old,  son  of  A.  M.  Murphy,  a 
Pasadena  millionaire,  is  on  his  way  to  Mare  Island,  San 
Francisco,  enlisted  for  three  years'  service  in  the  navy. 
^  oung  Murphy  drove  up  to  the  naval  recruiting  office  in 
Spring  street  in  his  automobile,  accompanied  by  his  pa¬ 
rents.  “1  want  to  enlist  as  a  sailor  in  the  American  navy,” 
he  said  to  the  officer  in  charge.  His  father  and  mother 
gave  their  consent.  He  passed  the  physical  and  mental 
examination,  and  then  was  enlisted.  Re-entering  the  au¬ 
tomobile,  he  went  to  the  Santa  Fe  station,  where  he  board¬ 
ed  a  train  for  Marc  Island.  Murphy  last  year  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Pasadena  High  School. 


“I've  come,”  said  the  visitor,  “to  see  whv  vou  called  me 

7  */  v 

a  political  jobber  in  your  paper  to-day.”  “I  regret  that 
error  of  type  quite  as  much  as  you,”  replied  the  editor. 
“Ah!  Then  you  didn't  mean  to  call  me  that?”  “No.  sir. 
I  wrote  ‘robber’  verv  distinctly.” 


Mr.  Flynn — Mrs.  Gilligan,  1  see  yez  have  a  horseshoe 
over  the  door;  do  yez  think  it's  lucky?  Mrs.  Gilligan— - 
T  do  that.  That  wor  the  shoe  that  kicked  the  top  off 
Gilligan's  head,  an',  begorra,  I  got  siventy-foive  dollars 
from  the  insurance  company. 
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THE  POSTCARD. 


By  Col.  Ralph  Fenton 

A  loud  scream  suddenly  startled  the  ears  of  Mr.  Harlan, 
as  he  sat  before  his  easel,  enthusiastically  working  upon  a 
painting. 

It  came  from  the  room  of  his  next-door  neighbor,  and 
he  dropped  both  palette  and  brushes  as  he  gave  a  nervous 
start,  and  waited  motionless  for  a  repetition  of  the  cry. 

k‘My  poor,  poor  baby — my  darling  Cora !”  in  an  agonized 
shriek  succeeded,  and  amid  other  frantic  ejaculations  was 
now  heard  the  sound  of  a  slammed  door,  and  feet  hurry¬ 
ing  down  the  staircase. 

That  charming  golden-haired  child  who  had  served  him 
as  a  model,  and  whose  delightful  prattle  had  often  solaced 
him  in  his  studio,  must  have  fallen  from  a  window,  four 
stories  from  the  ground. 

He  rushed  to  his  own  to  look  out,  shuddering  and  hesi¬ 
tant. 

He  gazed  below  him ;  his  mind  was  at  once  relieved — no 
such  spectacle  as  he  had  feared  was  visible. 

His  glance  roved  down  the  street. 

As  he  looks,  there  advances  to  it,  pale  and  with  dis¬ 
heveled  hair,  his  distracted  neighbor,  still  crying: 

'  “My  darling  little  baby — my  poor,  poor  Cora !” 

She  receives  from  some  one  in  the  gathering  the  limp 
figure  of  a  child,  which  she  covers  with  kisses  and  tears. 

Then,  her  expression  still  despairing,  she  staggers  with 
her  burden  towards  the  house. 

A  tram  car,  stationary  a  little  distance  off,  gives  the 
artist  a  hint  at  the  truth. 

With  a  bound  he  reaches  his  door,  and  then  himself  tears 
down  the  staircase. 

He  gains  the  street,  and  with  face  averted  from  the 
mother,  puts  a  rapid  question  to  a  spectator: 

“Is  the  child  killed?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Did  you  see  the  accident?” 

“Yes.” 

“C-can  the  child  live?” 

'  “I  don’t  think  it’s  much  hurt.  As  I  turned,  when  the 
child  screamed  behind  me,  I  saw  it  under  the  horses’  feet, 
but  they  had  stopped  going,  and  I  instantly  picked  it  up. 
’Twas  I  who  gave  it  to  the  mother.  I  believe  it’s  more 
frightened  than  hurt.  One  of  the  horses  had  his  foot 
raised  as  if  fearing  to  set  it  down.  Ha,  ha!  I  believe 
he  was  afraid  of  hurting  the  little  thing.  I  never  believed 

norses  had  so  much  sense.  I - ” 

From  this  garrulous  speaker  Mr.  Harlan  was  now  called 

by  catching  the  mother’s  eye. 

She  beckoned  to  him,  and  he  at  once  advanced  to  her, 
muring  words  of  condolence  and  congratulation. 

“Won’t  you  drop  a  postal- card  to  my  husband?”  ex¬ 
claimed  she.  “You  know  his  office.” 

“Certainly— certainly !  I’ll  go  for  him  at  once.” 

“Xo _ no!  write!  I  know  he  has  important  business  to¬ 

day.  You  might  not  find  him.  He’ll  certainly  be  in  the 
office  at  six,  when  he’ll  get  the  card  if  sent  at  once.” 

'ine  mother  mean  while  had  disappeared  within  tin: 


house,  where  an  examination  proved  that  the  intense  ex¬ 
citement  experienced  by  the  artist  and  the  others  had  no 
cause  for  continuance. 

The  child  was  wholly  uninjured,  excepting  as  to  the 
right  foot,  bruised  probably  by  being  caught  in  the  rails 
as  she  fell. 

Smiles  and  laughter  succeeded;  and  when,  at  half-past 
seven  that  evening,  Mr.  Harlan  opened  his  door  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  rap,  and  beheld  Mr.  Whittredge,  the  father 
of  the  child,  there  was  a  broad  grin  upon  his  face  as  he 
extended  his  hand. 

But  the  jocose  observation  on  his  lips  died,  as  his  hand 
was  refused,  and  his  visitor  gazed  sternly  upon  him. 

“Excuse  me,  sir;  I  cannot  shake  hands  with  you,  and 
yet  I  thank  you  for  your  postcard.” 

“Well,  sir,  you  simply  amaze  me.  What  do  you  mean? 
Yrou  must  be  joking.” 

“Hot  at  all,  Mr. — Heathcote.” 

The  artist  started  back,  turned  as  white  as  his  collar, 
and  a  tremor  ran  through  his  frame. 

“Why — why  do  you  address  me  by  that  name?” 

“It  is  the  name  you  gave  on  the  card  you  sent  me  this 
afternoon;  and,  Mr.  Harlan,  I  believe  it  is  your  real 
name.” 

,  *  t 

“I — I  sent  you  that  name.” 

“Here  it  is,  sir — Augustus  Heathcote.  My  wife  saw  you 
write  this  card.  You  forgot  yourself  in  the  excitement.” 

“Well,  supposing  I  do  bear  an  assumed  name?  What  is 
that  to  you?  We  have  been  friendly  in  our  relations.  You 
have  no  reason  to  do  aught  but  esteem  me.  We  have  lived 
side  by  side  for  two  years.  Wh&t  have  you  against  me  ?” 

“Against  Mr.  Harlan,  nothing;  but  I  have  heard  before 
of  Mr.  Heathcote.  He  was  in  my  uncle’s  employ.  Job 
Gardner.  You  wince.  There  can  be  no  mistake.  You  are 
Augustus  Heathcote.” 

“I  am.  I  have  been  slandered.  Circumstances  have 
borne  against  me.  You  know  my  real  self.  Can  you 
imagine, I  could  have  done  what  I  have  been  condemned 
for  ?” 

“Condemned!  You  are  not  condemned.” 

“Condemned  in  every  one’s  opinion,  or  I  would  not  have 
changed  my  name.  How  did  I  escape?  Only  because  no 
trace  of  the  money  could  be  found  in  my  possession.  Years 
have  passed  since.  I  show  no  signs  of  wealth  at  present. 
What  would  you  have  ?  I  am  innocent,  though  my  name  is 
disgraced.  It  mattered  not  until  the  last  two  or  three 
years  whether  I  bore  it  or  not.  I  was  a  wanderer  in  ex¬ 
treme  poverty.  I  cultivated  the  art  talent  with  which  I 
was  endowed.  I  earned  my  living  in  Germany  by  serving 
as  a  model.  Wealth — where  is  it?  Where  is  the  thousand 
pounds  I  am  supposed  to  have  stolen?  I  was  acquitted, 
as  you  allow;  why  refuse  my  hand?” 

“With  mention  of  your  name  came  the  bitter  thought 
that  through  you,  perhaps,  I  and  my  family  axe  poor.  I 
was  my  uncle’s  heir.” 

“You?  Where  was  his  son?” 

“Dead.  Did  you  not  know  that?” 

“How  long  since  ?  Father  and  son  both  dead  ?” 

“He  died  shortly  after  you  were  acquitted  and  you  dis¬ 
appeared.” 
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“And  your  uncle  left  but  a  small  property  ?” 

“He  did.  The  robbery  deprived  him  of  most  of  his 
capital.  That  and  his  son’s  death  preyed  upon  his  spirits, 
lie  was  unsuccessful  in  his  business  ever  after.” 

“You  are  his  sole  heir?” 

“I  am.” 

“You  may  be  wealthy  yet.  That  one-thousand -pound 
bond  and  securities  yet  exists,  I  have  an  idea.  I  have 
always  been  certain  that  the  son  took  that  money.  I  had 
alone  the  key  of  the  safe  and  knew  the  combination — it 
was  that  condemned  me ;  but — but  I  found  wax  on  the  key 
one  day,  and  I’ve  heard  Mr.  Gardner  talk  in  his  sleep 
during  his  after-dinner  nap.  The  son  dead,  you  shall  have 
the  money.  I  thank  goodness  I  sent  you  that  card,  that 
I  have  brought  you  to  know  Augustus  Heathcote. 

“Let  me,  however,”  continued  the  artist,  “be  Harlan  to 
you  as  usual,  and  to  your  wife.  Do  not  disclose  my  secret, 
unless  I  fail  to  restore  you  your  property,  Harlan  is  the 
name  I  wish  to  bear — the  name  I  think  I  shall  yet  make 
distinguished.” 

‘You  go  too  fast,”  responded  his  auditor.  ‘You  claim 
to  know  apparently  where  the  property  is.  Why  should 
I  not  think,  then,  you  have  hidden  it?  You  make  me 
again  suspicious  of  you.,” 

“I  may  speak  too  hastily,  but  I  am  sanguine  of  success. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  Shortly  after  I  was  acquitted — almost 
immediately  after  leaving  the  courtroom — I  encountered 
George  Gardner,  in  his  father’s  grounds,  whither  I  went  to 
obtain  my  few  personal  effects.  We  were  alone,  and  smart¬ 
ing  with  the  suspicion  environing  me  I  told  him  I  knew 
he  was  the  thief,  and  that  1  would  watch  and  wait  until 
I  could  prove  it.  With  that  I  left  him,  and  soon  forgot 
my  threat;  but  he  did  not.  I  believe  it  may  have  killed 
him — he  was  a  very  coward,  whom  fear  would  drive  to 
suicide.” 

“He  died  suddenly.  It  was  said  of  heart  disease.” 

“If  he  stole  the  money,  as  I  am  sure,  it  is  hidden  some¬ 
where  in  the  garden  attached  to  his  father’s  house.  It  has 
never  been  heard  of,  you  say,  then  it  is  there.  If  you  can 
grant  me  the  right  to  explore  that  thoroughly,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  you  will  find  the  money.” 

“What  causes  you  to  think  it  is  there?” 

“It  was  there  that  our  encounter  took  place,  and  I  have 
often  since  wondered  at  the  direction  that  his  eye  took  as 
I  talked  to  him.  Many  other  signs  escaped  him  which 
made  me  judge  since,  as  in  my  rage  I  did  not  then,  that  we 
stood  not  far  from  the  treasure.” 

“It  seems  to  me  a  wild  idea..” 

“But  the  money  has  not  turned  up.  Where  is  it?  Have 
you  a  right  to  those  grounds  now  ?” 

“The  house  is  rented,  but  I  own  it.” 

“Will  you  aid  me  to  make  the  trial?” 

“Yes.” 

Upon  their  journey  the  following  day  Harlan  explained 
why  he  felt  so  sure  their  search  would  be  successful. 

Harlan  yet  experienced  a  degree  of  astonishment,  min¬ 
gled  with  his  delight,  at  having  his  prognostications 
realized,  for  the  treasure  was  found  in  the  garden,  inclosed 
in  a  wooden  box,  and  that  after  but  an  hour’s  exploration 
aud  di^fidns. 


The  artist  has  recently  finished  a  large  painting  entitled 
“Good  News.” 

A  charming  face  therein  of  a  little  girl,  who  is  repre¬ 
sented  handing  a  letter  to  her  agitated  parents,  is  an  ex¬ 
quisite  portrait  of  the  child  who  was  the  cause  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  disclosed  his  secret. 

- — — — — - - - 

THE  SAVIOR  OF  CORINTH. 

“As  was  related  by  a  writer  in  The  Field  some  years 
since,  Soter  escaped  to  communicate  the  news  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  foes,  but  he  was  in  time  to  warn  his  masters.  The 
Senate  ordered  a  silver  collar  to  be  prepared  for  their 
canine  savior,  on  which  was  engraved  in  Greek  characters, 
‘Soter,  defender  and  preserver  of  Corinth.’  His  slain 
companions  were  not  forgotten,  as  a  marble  monument  was 
erected  in  their  honor  and  suitably  inscribed.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  training  of  their 
dogs,  a  fact  which  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  English 
military  authorities,  and  sentry  dogs  are  now  recognized, 
and  are  on  the  increase.  There  is  no  reason  why  dogs 
trained  to  assist  the  soldiers  in  scouting  duty  should  not 
be  useful,  as  with  their  extremely  delicate  olfactory  organs 
and  acute  hearing  they  would  more  speedily  than  their 
master  detect  the  near  presence  of  an  enemy.  They  are 
more  valuable  still  as  a  guard  or  companion  to  a  sentry 
on  outpost  duty. 

“The  ancients  used  dogs  for  both  attack  and  defense, 
but  to-day’s  war  dog  has  to  fulfill  totally  different  duties — 
the  ways  of  warfare  being  so  different — as  an  agent  of 
actual  attack  and  defense  his  use  is  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  evidence  that  dogs  were  employed  in  Egypt  4000 
years  B.  C.  Aeneas  mentions  them  as  being  used  to 
carry  dispatches  in  their  collars,  while  both  the  Cymbrians 
and  the  Teutons  had  their  battle  dogs,  and  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  inspired  fear  in  the  Roman  legions.  The  Romans 
posted  dogs  on  fortifications  to  give  the  garrison  timely 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  by  barking,  the 
Gauls  had  large  packs  of  dogs  clad  in  armor,  and  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  used  fierce  hounds  to  guard  his  camps. 
In  later  days  portfires  were  placed  on  the  dogs’  backs  to 
set  fire  to  the  enemy’s  camps.  As  a  fact,  most  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  have  used  dogs  in  warfare  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other.  The  French  learned  of  their  value  from  the  Kabyl 
tribes  of  Tunis;  the  Austrians  trained  Dalmatians  to  scent 
out  ambushes,  though  it  was  not  till  1882  that  this  was 
done;  while  after  the  siege  of  Geoktepe  the  Russians 
trained  dogs  as  a  preventive  to  surprise..  No  nation,  how¬ 
ever,  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  subject  as  Ger¬ 
many,  and  on  his  return  from  the  war  base  a  few  weeks 
since  that  good  authority,  Major  Richardson,  wrote  a  most 
interesting  article  to  The  Times,  showing  how  available 
dogs  are  proving  to  be  in  the  present  campaign.  ‘For 
many  years  past,’  he  wrote,  ‘the  Germans  have  recognized 
the  value  that  dogs  were  likely  to  be  in  battle  for  various 
uses,  and  have  trained  them  as  aides  to  their  ambulance, 
and  particularly  as  auxiliaries  to  their  sentries  and  patrols. 
Besides  these,  they  had  large  numbers  of  highly-trained 
police  dogs,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  all  these  latter 
were  also  mobilized,  and  accompanied  their  masters  to  the 
battlefields,  lines  of  communications,  etc.” 
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A  4  bS-mile  motorcycle  match  run  may  soon  be  staged 
from  Miami,  Fla.,  to  Jacksonville  and  return,  a  distance 
of  oS4  miles  each  way.  Lawther,  an  expert  rider  of  Miami, 
has  issued  a  challenge  to  match  his  machine  against  that 
of  another  make  in  such  an  event,  and  a  number  of  riders 
of  Miami  are  considering  taking  him  up  on  the  bet. 

A  suit  for  $10,000,  for  gas  alleged  to  have  been  stolen, 
has  been  filed  in  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  by  the 
Public  Service  Gas  Company  against  John  Wardrop  and 
his  wife,  of  No.  292  Griffith  street,  Jersey  City.  Edward 
G.  Kent,  an  agent  of  the  company,  swears  Wardrop,  using 
a  device  he  invented,  connected  a  street  service  gas  main 
with  pipes  in  his  premises  and,  between  June  1,  1907,  and 
Jan.  20,  1915,  consumed  5,216,700  cubic  feet  of  gas  in 
operating  a  steam  boiler,  a  heating  plant,  range  and  lights. 

The  problem  of  getting  a  line  through  sewers  that  are 
to  be  cleaned  has  been  solved  at  Fort  Meade,  Fla.,  by  tak¬ 
ing  into  the  sewer  cleaning  department  a  tame  but  very 
active  alligator,  named  Nick,  says  Popular  Mechanics. 
When  a  small  sewer  is  to  be  cleaned,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  get  a  line  through  from  one  manhole  to  the  next  for 
pulling  a  scraper.  This  is  where  Nick  shows  his  real 
worth.  The  line  is  simply  tied  around  Nick’s  body  and  he 
is  lowered  into  the  manhole  and  headed  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  and  when  he  reaches  the  next  manhole  he  is  lifted 
out.  The  scraper  does  the  rest. 


Although  Charles  L.  Cresse,  a  conductor,  thirty-six 
years  old,  was  married  in  Alameda  County,  Cal.,  to  Mrs. 
Anna  Lamphere,  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  reported  to 
be  a  wealthy  widow  from  New  London,  Conn.,  he  spent 
the  following  day  collecting  nickels  on  the  rear  platform 
of  a  San  Francisco  street  car,  where  he  has  presided  for 
several  years.  “I  am  not  going  to  make  any  changes  in 
my  occupation,”  said  Cresse,  “and  there  will  be  no  vaca¬ 
tion  or  honeymoon  trip.”  Mrs.  Cresse  is  the  widow  of 
Cyrus  Lamphere,  who  is  said  to  have  amassed  a  large  for¬ 
tune  by  investment  in  New  England  real  estate  when  he 
was  a  sea  captain  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


“I  hereby  bequeath  my  entire  estate,  consisting  of  money 
in  banks  and  property,  to  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Nichols  of  Riddle.  with  the  understanding  that  they 
are  to  care  for  my  dog-puppy  as  long  as  it  lives,  was  the 
essential  part  of  a  will  filed  by  James  Pice,  of  Piddle,  in 
the  Probate  Court  of  Roseburg,  Ore.  Mr.  Rice  has  lived 
in  Southern  Douglas  County  for  many  years  and  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  Nichol?  children.  Recently  he  decided 
that  thev  should  have  bis  property  and  money  following  his 
dr-ath.  The  puppy,  of  which  Mr.  Rice  speaks  in  his  will, 
lias  been  his  constant  companion  for  several  months,  It  is 
toob  that  Mr.  Pice  is  moderately  wealthy.  lie  is 
years  of  age  and  unmarried. 

J  O 


The  Rotterdam  customs  officials  and  river  police  dis¬ 
covered  and  frustrated  &  carefully-planned  attempt  to  get 
a  cargo  of  copper  into  Germany  by  way  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Rhine  boat  Hannah  took  on  board  under  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  the  customs  authorities  a  load  of  2,000  tons  of 
phosphate  from  a  factory  at  Pernis,  and  the  vessel  should 
have  started  on  her  journey  down  the  Rhine.  Just  before 
she  was  to  start,  however,  the  police  and  customs  officials 
boarded  the  vessel  and  made  a  surprise  search.  They  had 
not  gone  far  with  the  work  when  they  discovered  a  large 
quantity  of  copper  concealed  under  the  phosphate.  In  one 
hold  alone  were  3,000  pounds  of  copper,  apparently  being 
exported  to  Germany  contrary  to  law.  The  ship  was  held 
up  for  a  complete  search,  and  the  copper  has  been  seized. 
It  is  believed  it  was  transferred  from  a  tug  to  the  Rhine 
boat.  The  police  are  taking  depositions  from  several  peo¬ 
ple  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  affair. 


Sheriff  Baker,  of  Palm  Beach  County,  and  a  posse  are 
hunting  John  Ashley,  a  twenty-two-year-old  bandit,  who 
held  up  the  bank  of  Stuart,  thirty  miles  north  of  Palm 
Beach,  and  got  away  with  $5,000.  Ashley  is  the  local  “bad 
man.”  He  recently  shot  up  West  Palm  Beach  from  an 
automobile  as  a  warning  to  Sheriff  Baker,  from  whom  he 
escaped  last  April  while  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  an  In¬ 
dian.  It  is  said  he  instigated  the  holdup  of  the  Palm  Beach 
Limited,  near  Stuart,  recently.  There  is  a  reward  of  $1,000 
for  him.  Ashley  was  recognized  by  A.  R.  Wallace,  the 
cashier.  The  bandit  forced  him  to  deliver  the  currency. 
Backing  from  the  bank  he  turned  his  revolver  on  Frank 
Coventry,  owner  of  the  Coventry  Hotel,  who  was  in  his 
automobile,  and  made  Coventry  drive  him  at  high  speed 
twenty  miles  to  Port  Sewell,  where  he  left  the  machine. 
While  getting  into  the  car  the  bandit’s  gun  went  off, 
wounding  him  in  the  face,  but  not  dangerously. 


To  lift  550  pounds  one  foot  in  one  second  requires  what 
is  known  as  one  horse-power.  Similarly,  a  horse-power  i3 
able  to  raise  twice  that  weight  one  foot  in  twice  the  time, 
or  one-half  foot  in  just  that  time.  Moreover,  it  can  raise 
half  of  550  pounds  one  foot  in  half  a  second,  or  two  feet  in 
a  second,  and  so  on.  Therefore  when  we  lift  one-fourth  of  . 
that  weight,  137%  pounds,  four  feet  in  one  second,  we  are 
exerting  a  horse-power  Accordingly,  when  a  person  who 
weighs  137%  pounds  runs  upstairs  at  the  rate  of  four  feet 
a  second,  he  is  exerting  the  equivalent  of  a  horse-power. 
For  a  man  weighing  twice  that  much,  275  pounds,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  climb  at  the  rate  of  only  two  feet  a  second 
to  exert  a  horse-power.  It  is  possible  to  do  much  more. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  horse  often  exerts  many  times  a 
horse-power.  The  average  horse  can  draw  a  wagon  up  a 
hill  where  a  ten-horse-power  engine  with  the  same  load 
would  fail.  A  horse-power  does  not  represent  the  greatest 
momentary  strength  of  the  average  horse,  but  is  a  measure 
of  the  power  which  he  can  exert  continuously. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


THE  USE  OF  DOGS  IN  WAR. 

Dogs  as  spies  to  betray  the  position  of  French  troops  to 
the  enemy  is  the  newest  German  stratagem'.  In  Flanaers, 
according  to  Liberte,  which  received  the  story  from  a 
wounded  soldier,  after  hard  fighting,  the  Franco-Belgians 
recently  occupied  the  village  of  Renighe,  where  scrawled 
in  chalk  on  the  walls  of  a  ruined  house  they  saw  the  words, 
“Please  feed  the  dogs.”  Thinking  of  the  many  dogs  left 
by  villagers — Flanders  uses  dogs  enormously  as  beasts  of 
burden — the  soldiers  obeyed  the  instructions.  About  mid¬ 
night  the  dogs  suddenly  began  to  howl,  making  a  tremen¬ 
dous  noise  in  the  night  silence.  Immediately  German 
shells  rained  on  the  village,  whose  exact  indication  was 
thus  disclosed  until  the  Allies  were  forced  to  retire  hastily 
after  heavy  losses.  The  soldier’s  account  concludes :  “There 
has  since  been  great  mortality  among  Flanders  canines.” 


AUTO  “PARLOR  CAR.” 

4m  automobile  with  armchairs  instead  of  the  regular 
seats  is  the  latest  style  offering  of  the  company  building 
National  cars.  The  new  car  has  very  appropriately  been 
named  the  National  Parlor  Car.  It  has  four  individual 
seats — veritable  armchairs  that  are  deep  and  massive  and 
that  turn  around  or  move  forward  and  back  at  will.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  car  are  obvious.  It  permits  the  pas¬ 
sengers  to  face  one  another  and  enjoy  the  same  sociability 
while  motoring  that  is  obtainable  in  a  room  at  home.  The 
driver  can  move  his  seat  as  near  to  the  steering  wheel  and 
pedals  or  as  far  away  as  desired.  Often  a  car  driver’s  seat 
is  not  the  correct  distance  from  the  foot  pedals  for  the  wife 
or  daughter,  although  convenient  for  the  husband.  The 
Parlor  Car,  due  to  its  seating  arrangement  and  its  com¬ 
pleteness  of  equipment  within  handy  reach  on  the  dash¬ 
board,  makes  it  easy  and  simple  for  women  to  drive. 


STEAL  A  BANK  PRESIDENT. 

Two  masked  and  armed  men  entered  Havana,  Ark.,  blew 
open  the  safe  of  the  local  bank  which  contained  $12,000, 
made  the  president  of  the  institution.  Dr.  J.  H.  Mitchell, 
a  prisoner,  and,  kidnaping  him,  flew  into  the  mountains 
to  the  west.  The  alarm  was  sounded  as  soon  as  the  report 
of  the  explosion  was  heard,  and  a  posse  started  in  pursuit. 
A  telephone  message  was  received  from  the  house  of  a 
farmer  on  Blue  Mountain,  ten  miles  southeast  of  Havana, 
Ark.,  from  the  missing  president,  saying  that  he  was  on  the 
way  home  and  was  unharmed.  The  posse  still  is  in  search 
of  the  robbers,  who  it  is  believed  are  on  the  way  to  Paris, 
in  the  adjoining  county.  Dr.  Mitchell  in  his  telephone 
message  said  that  the  robbers,  on  leaving  the  bank  build¬ 
ing,  bound  him  and  told  him  that  at  the  least  outcry  they 
would  shoot  him.  Ten  miles  from  the  town  the  two  men 
removed  their  masks  and  sat  down  to  rest.  Believing  pur¬ 
suit  was  not  near  they  prepared  a  meal  over  a  cam})  fire. 
Thon  they  told  the  president  of  the  bank  they  had  robbed 
that  he  was  freo  to  return  home. 


THE  TRAVELS  OF  A  LETTER. 

From  Konstanz,  Germany,  to  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  back 
to  Konstanz,  then  to  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  then  to  Seat¬ 
tle,  -Wash.,  and  finally  to  Duluth — a  trip  of  about  19,000 
mile3 — is  the  history  of  the  travels  of  a  letter  recently  re¬ 
ceived  by  Carl  Kling,  a  Duluth  real  estate  agent.  The 
letter  was  written  by  Kling’s  sister  in  Germany,  Sept.  7, 
1914,  and  sent  to  Port  Angeles,  where  Kling,  whose  home 
is  in  Seattle,  had  been  staying  for  several  days.  It  was 
immediately  sent  back  to  the  German  city,  but  on  account 
of  the  war  was  not  received  there  until  Nov.  21.  Mrs. 
Kling’s  sister,  who  is  Mrs.  Ludwige  Boell,  the  wife  of  a 
German  captain,  sent  it  to  her  mother  in  Gothenburg. 
Mrs.  Kling,  in  Sweden,  forwarded  it  to  Seattle,  where  Mr. 
Kling  is  well  known.  From  Seattle  it  was  sent  to 
Duluth. 

The  original  letter  was  written  hardly  a  month  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  does  not  contain  much  newTs. 
On  its  return  to  Germany,  however,  Mrs.  Boell  enclosed  a 
card,  with  the  latest  newrs  she  had.  At  the  second  time 
of  writing  she  stated  she  had  become  a  trained  nurse  in 
the  hospital  at  Konstanz,  where  more  than  500  soldiers 
lay.  Pier  husband,  she  says,  had  just  returned  from  the 
war,  having  been  given  a  leave  of  absence,  as  he  was  un¬ 
fitted  for  duty  because  cf  injuries.  Before  leaving,  how'- 
ever,  he  wras  presented  with  the  Iron  Cross,  as  he  w’as  the 
only  one  left  of  all  his  comrades. 


YONKERS  BEES  FOR  FAIR. 

Nepperhan  Heights,  Yonkers,  is  to  furnish  all  the  bees 
and  honey  for  the  entire  State  of  New  York,  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Walter  C.  Morris,  who  lives  on  Rossiter  avenue,  in 
Yonkers’  eastern  bungalow  suburb,  conducts  a  unique  bee 
farm  at  his  home.  He  has  just  forwarded  300  packages  of 
honev  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  far  California, 
P’he  exhibit  consists  of  bottled,  boxed  and  individual  ser¬ 
vice  honey,  gathered  from  buckwheat,  white  clover,  sw’eet 
clover,  dandelions,  basswood,  aster,  alfalfa,  raspberry, 
sumac  and  heart’s  ease. 

Mr.  Morris  will  ship  shortly  an  exhibit  of  bees  which 
will  go  from  Yonkers  to  California  in  mailing  cases.  Re¬ 
garding  the  postmen  en  route,  undoubtedly  ignorance  will 
be  bliss. 

This  Nepperhan  man  has  been  in  the  bee  business  since 
1908,  having  started  with  two  colonics,  now  increased  to 
sixty-seven.  Each  colonv  consists  of  about  sixtv  thousand 
bees  and  a  queen  mother,  besides  several  hundred  drones, 
who  do  not  count.  The  workers "‘flv  from  home  within  a 
radius  of  four  miles.  The  average  output  of  each  colonv 
for  one  season  is  fifty  pounds  of  honey,  although  one 
colony  furnished  437  pounds,  when  it  felt  particularly 
strenuous.  The  queen  bees  of  Nepperhan  are  valued  from 
75  cents  to  $200  each 


AGIO  COINER. 

A  mystifying:  and 
amusing  trick.  Tin 
blanks  ar®  placed  undet 
the  llttl®  tin  cup  and 
apparently  coined  Into 
dimes.  A  real  money¬ 
maker.  Price,  20c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 
29  W.  2Gth  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  PHANTOM  FINGER. 

As  these  fingers  are  cast  In 

4  moulds  in  which  a  person’s  fin¬ 
gers  have  been  encased,  they  are 
a  lifelike  model  of  the  same.  The 
finger  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  a  person’s  hat  or  coat 
without  Injury  to  the  hat  or  gar¬ 
ment.  It  appears  to  be  your  own 
finger.  A  perfect  Illusion.  Price, 
15c.;  2  for  25c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 

Ornamental  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful.  Made  of  highly  nickeled 
brass.  It  holds  just  One  Dol¬ 
lar.  When  filled  It  opens  It¬ 
self.  Remains  locked  until 
refilled.  Can  be  used  as  a 
watch  charm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfied.  Price, 
10c.  by  matl. 

fl.  F.  "lANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’ktyn,  N.  Y. 

LIGHTNING  TRICK  BOX. 

A  startling  and  pleasing  Illu¬ 
sion!  ’’The  ways  of  the  world  are 
devious,”  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
but  the  ways  of  the  Lightning 
Trick  Box  when  properly  handled 
are  admitted  to  be  puzzling  and 
uncertain.  You  take  off  the  lid 
and  show  your  friends  that  It  Is 
full  of  nice  candy.  Replace  the 
lid,  when  you  can  solenaply  assure 
your  friends  that  you  can  instantly  empty  the 
box  In  their  presence  without  opening  it;  and 
taking  off  the  lid  again,  sure  enough  the  candy 
has  disappeared-  Or  you  can  change  the 
candy  Into  a  piece  of  money  by  following  the 
directions  sent  with  each  box.  This  is  the 
I>«atest  and  best  cheap  trick  ever  invented. 

Frice,  only  10c.;  3  for  25c.,  mailed,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHE,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 

SNAP  BACK  MATCH  SAFE. 


Just  out!  A  trick  match  safe. 
It  is  a  beautifully  nickelled  box, 
of  the  size  to  hold  matches.  But 
when  your  friend  presses  the 
spring  to  take  out  a  match,  the 
lid  flies  back,  and  pinches  his 
finger  just  hard  enough  to  startle 
without  hurting  him.  This  is  a 
dandy! 


Price,  15c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

INITIAL  WATCH  FOB. 


It  has  a  neat  enameled  black  strap,  ana 
small  secure  buckle,  with  a  patent  catch 
that  no  watch  can  slip  off.  The  hansom, 
tortoise  shell  pendants  are  beautiful,  y  en 
graved  with  any  initial  you  desire.  The  letter 
is  fire  gilt,  cannot  rub  off.  and  is  studded  with 
nine  Barrios  diamonds.  Tne^e  fobs  are  the 
biggest  value  ever  offered.  Price,  ~oc.  eacn, 
by  mail,  postpaid. 

by  i'kANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


GET  H  LOCUST. 

Clicks  like  a  tele¬ 
graph  sounder  The 
best  rooter  made,  for 
Baseball  Games, 
Meetings,  and  Sport¬ 
ing  Events.  Just  the 
thing  to  make  a  biff 
noise.  So  small  you 
can  carry  It  In  your  vest  pocket,  but  it  is  as 
good  as  a  brass  band,  made  of  lacquered 
metal,  and  stamped  to  look  exactly  like  a 
locust.  It  Is  as  ornamental  as  It  Is  useful. 
Suitable  for  young  and  old.  Price,  12c.  each, 
by  mail. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St„  N.  Y. 

THE  DISAPPEARING  CIGAR. 

A  new  and  startling 
trick.  You  ask  a  friend 
if  he  will  have  a  cigar; 
if  he  3ays  yes  (which  is 
usually  the  case),  you 
.take  from  your  pocket 
or  cigar  case,  an  ordinary  cigar,  and  hand  it  j 
to  him.  As  he  reaches  out  for  it,  the  cigar 
instantly  disappears  right  before  his  eyes, 
much  to  his  astonishment.  You  can  apolo¬ 
gize,  saying,  you  are  very  sorry,  but  that  it 
was  the  last  cigar  you  had,  and  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  invite  you  to  smoke  with  him 
if  you  will  let  him  Into  the  secret.  It  is  pot 
done  by  sleight-of-hand,  but  the  cigar  actu¬ 
ally  disappears  so  suddenly  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  eye  to  follow  it,  and  where  it  has 
gone,  no  one  can  tell.  A  wonderful  illusion. 

Price,  10c.;  3  for  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N. 

NEW  YORK  EN  A  NUTSHELL. 

25  Colored  Views  of  the 
Big  City  in  an  English 
walnut  shell,  prsttily 
hinged  with  ribbon,  to 
which  a  small  tag  is  at¬ 
tached.  The  nut  con¬ 
tains  25  beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  views  of  the 
principal  points  of  in¬ 
terest  in  and  around  New 
York  City.  You  can  ad¬ 
dress  the  tag,  put  on  a  stamp,  and  mail  It.  A 
nice  souvenir  to  mail  to  your  distant  friends. 
Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 

SURPRISE  MOVING-PICTURE  MACHINE. 

It  consists  of  a  small  nickeled, 
metal  tube,  4%  inches  long,  with 
a  lens  eye-view,  which  shows 
a  pretty  ballet  girl  or  any  other 
scene.  Hand  It  to  a  friend  who 
will  be  delighted  with  the  first 
picture,  tell  him  to  turn  the 
screw  on  the  side  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  to  change  the  views,  when 
a  stream  of  water  squirts  in  his 
face,  much  to  his  surprise.  The 
Instrument  can  be  refilled  with 
water  in  an  instant,  and  one 
filling  will  suffice  for  four  or 
five  victims. 

each  by  mail,  postpaid;  4  for  $1.00. 
150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 

THE  MAGFi  CIGAR  CASE. 

A  beautiful  and  per¬ 
fect  cigar  case,  made 
of  imitation  alligator 
and  sealskin  leather; 
worth  a  quarter  as  a 
cigar  case  alone.  It 
can  be  shown  full  of 
cigars  and  instantly 
handed  to  a  person, 
who,  upon  opening  it,  finds  only  an  empty 
case.  The  box  has  a  secret  spring  and  a 
double  case,  and  can  be  operated  only  by  one 
in  tho  secret.  Full  printed  instructions  sent 
with  each  case.  Every  smoker  should  have 
one.  Price,  20c.;  2  for  35c.  by  mail,  postpaid; 
one  dozen  by  express.  SI. 50. 

SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRJAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  the  new  1916 
“RANGER”  bicycle.  Write  at  once  for 
our  big  catalog  and  special  offer. 

Marvelous  improvements.  Extraordi¬ 
nary  values  in  our  1915  price  offers.  Tot* 
cannot  afford  to  buy  wit.houtgetting  our 
latest  propositions.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  “Rider  Agent”  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Get  our  liberal  terms  on  a  sample 
to  introduce  the  new  “RANGER.” 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every- 
thinginthe  bicycleline  half  usual  prices.  Factory 
prices  on  Motorcycle  and  Automobile  Supplies. 

ftlEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEFT.H  188  CHICA6Q 


ASTHMA 


RSKEDYtent  to  you  on ^FREK  TRIAL. 
If  it  cures,  send  $1.00;  if  not.  don't. 
Give  express  office.  Write  todoy.  W.K. 
Star  line,  837  Ohio  Are.,  Sidney.  Otkv 


GREENBACKS 

Pack  of  31,000  Stage  Bills,  10c;  3  packs,  25c.  Send  for 
a  pack  and  show  the  boys  what  a  WAD  you  carry. 

C.  A.  NICHOLS,  JR.,  Box  90,  Chill,  N.  Y. 

INVISJIMS  fob  PROFIT  FREE 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  It  is  worth  $10  acopy  to&ny  man 
Intending  to  invest  any  money,  however  small,  who  has 
Invested  money  unprofltabiy,  or  who  can  save  $5  or  more 
Jpor  month,  but  who  hasn’t  learned  the  art  of  investing 
for  profit.  It  demonstrates  the  real  earning  power  of 
money,  tho  knowledgo  financiers  and  bankers  hide  from 
the  masses,  It  reveals  the  enormous  profits  bankers 
makeandshowshowtomakethesarae  profits.  Itexplalns 
how  stupendous  fortunes  are  made  and  why  made:  how 
@1,690  grows  to  022,000.  To  Introduce  my  magazine  write 
mo  now.  I’ll  send  It  Bix  months,  absolutely  FREE. 
ILL. BARBER, Pa!*  522  28W  Jscksoa  Bvd..  Chicago. UL 


300  SOROS  10c 


CN  MOONLIGHT  BAT:  I’d  Love  to  Live  ir, 

Loveland;  If  You  Talk  in  Your  Sleep;  Oh  Mr.) 

Dream  Man;  Everybody’s  Doin’ It:  When  II _ _ 

Was  21  and  Yon  Were  Sweet  16:  Is  it  Veiy  Far  to  Heaven:  After 
the  Honeymoon;  I’m  Going  Bxck  to  Dixie}  "Alexander’s  Rag¬ 
time  Band;  Oh  Yon  Beautiful  Doll;  Casey  Jones:  Grizzly  Bear; 
Rod  Wing:  They  Always  Pick  on  Me;  Put  on  Your  Old  Grey 
SJoncetT  Steamboat  Bill ;  Let  Me  Call  Ton  Sweetheart:  Roses 
Bring  Dreams  of  You;  Silver  Bell:  Billy ; EJyskerioug  Rag  etc. 
OYER  806  Latest  Sons  Hits  &  10  piece?  PLANO  MHSIQ  foe  1Q<J> 
Enterprise  Music  Co.,  3348  Lowe  Ave.,  Chicago 


GREENBACKS 

£1570  in  Stage  Money  for  10c. 

Get  a  bunch  of  Stage  Greenbacks 
(not  counterfeits),  wrap  them  around 
yourownrollandshow  your  friends 
what  a  wad  you  carry.  Big  bunchof 

$1570  FOR  lO  CENTS. 

ENTERPRISE  CO. 

TW-3348  LOWE  AYE.,  CHICAGO 


PIGGY  IN  A  COFFIN. 

This  Is  a  wicked  pig  that 
died  at  an  early  age,  and  here 
he  Is  in  his  coffin  ready  for 
burial.  There  will  be  a  great 
many  mourners  at  his  funeral, 
for  this  coffin,  pretty  as  it 
leaks  Is  very  tricky,  and  the  man  who  gets 
It  open  will  feel  real  grief.  The  coffin  is  made 
9*f  metal,  perfectly  shaped  and  beautifully 
Nxxj  jered.  Tho  trick  is  to  open  it  to  see  the 
wfg  The  man  that  tries  it  gets  his  fingers 
feelings  hurt,  and  piggy  comes  out  tv 
SF-imt  at  h!s  victims.  The  tubular  end  of  the 
OafTtri,  which  everyone  (In  crying  to  open) 
or** set  Inward,  contains  a  needle  wnich  stabs 
the  victim  In  his  thumb  or  finger  every  time. 
Tils  i*  the  latest  and  a  very  ‘  impressive  ’ 
trick.  It  can  be  opened  easily  by  anyone  in 
t he  secret,  and  as  a  neat  catch-joke  to  save 
yours*-. f  from  a  bore  is  unsurpassed.  Price, 
|5e,;  t  for  25e.,  postpaid;  one  dozen  by  ex- 
pre**  75c. 

■roLIF  NOVELTY  CO.,  2»  W.  26th  8k,  N.  Y. 


ITALIAN  TRANSFER. 

With  this  remarkable  In¬ 
vention  any  one  can  trans¬ 
fer  pictures  or  engravings 
from  newspapers  or  books, 
and  make  perfect  copies  of 
butterfly  and  moth  wings 
for  scrap  books.  It  is  the 
dry  transfer  process,  cleanly,  handy  and  re¬ 
liable,  and  the  results  secured  will  astonish 
you.  Transfer  Is  a  gelatinous  substance  put 
up  In  cakes,  one  of  which  la  enclosed  with  a 
wooden  rubber  and  full  directions  for  produc¬ 
ing  pictures,  it  requiring  but  a  few  moments 
to  make  the  transfer.  Any  picture  in  the 
newspapers  can  be  speedily  reproduced  in 
your  album,  or  elsewhere,  a  perfect  copy  be¬ 
ing  made,  and  several  copies  can  be  made 
from  the  same  picture.  Butterfly  and  moth 
wings  can  also  be  pictured,  all  the  beautiful 
colors  and  markings  on  the  wings  being  trans¬ 
ferred,  and  thus  an  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  collection  of  insect  forms  can  be  mad* 
and  permanently  preserved  in  a  scrap  book. 
Both  young  and  old  will  take  delight  In  using 
Transfer,  and  the  price  is  so  low  that  all  can 
afford  to  have  this  new  process  at  command. 
Price  only  10c,,  3  for  25c.;  ono  dozen,  75c., 
by  mail  postpaid.  t 

AL  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  U’UJyn,  N.  Y. 


venture,  2J  Picture,  of  Pretty  Girl*,  SO  new  GuM 
ye-.inj  folk,.  So  Picture  of  tho  ProeldMtU,  6* 
Ways  to  Make  Money,  1  proat  Joko  Book.!  Book  era 
Levs  and  GiuruMp,  1  Book  em  Majio*  k  Book  OS 
letter  Writing,  1  Proass  Book  and  Fortun,  Tailor,  X 
Cook  Eook,  1  Baa*  Ball  Book,  gives  rule,  far  all  popu¬ 
lar  gam,*,  100  Conundrum,,  60  Yenoa  for  Antcjiapk 
Album,.  Cut  tkla  out  and  return  to  u,  vithAca  coats 
and  v,  will  fend  all  *ko  above  by  mall  *t  oaeta 

P.  QUEEN  CO.,  AXBOYEK,  OHIO 

RAVELLING  JOKE. 

Yards  upon  yards  of  laugh*. 
Don’t  miss  it!  Everyone  falls  for 
this  one.  It  consists  of  a  nice  lit¬ 
tle  bobbin  around  which  is  wound 
a  spool  of  thread.  You  pin  the 
bobbin  under  the  lapel  of  your  coat, 
and  pull  the  end  of  the  thread 
through  your  button  hole,  then 
watch  your  friends  try  to  pick  the 
piece  of  thread  oft  your  coat. 
Enough  said!  Get  one!  Price,  12c.  each,  by 
snail.  Postage  stamps  taken  same  as  money. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


•'KNOCK-OUT"  CARD  TRICK.— Five  card* 
are  shown,  front  and  back,  and  there  are  no 
two  cards  alike.  You  place  some  of  them  in 
a  handkerchief  and  ask  any  person  to  hold 
them  by  the  corners  In  full  view  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  You  now  take  the  remaining  cards  and 
request  anyone  to  name  any  card  shown.  Thl* 
done,  you  repeat  the  name  of  the  card  and 
atate  that  you  will  cause  It  to  Invisibly  leav* 
your  hand  ind  pass  Into  the  handkerchief, 
where  It  will  be  found  among  the  other  card*. 
At  the  word  “Go!”  you  show  that  the  chosen 
card  has  vanished,  leaving  absolutely  only 
two  cards.  The  handkerchief  is  unfolded  by 
any  person,  and  in  it  io  pound  the  identical 
oard.  Price,  lOo. 

Ci.  BEHR,  150  VV.  6 2d  tit..  New  York  Citx. 
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JAPANESE  TWIRIR. 

A  wonderful  Imported  pupf? 
novelty.  By  a  simple  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  wooden  handles  a 
"numbor  of  beautiful  figures  can 
be  produced.  It  takes  on  several 
combinations  of  magnificent 
colors.  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO., 

*0  W.  26th  at.,  N.  Y. 


WIZARD’S  PACK  OF  TKICK  CARDS. 

A  full  pack  of  5  3  cards,  but 
by  the  aid  of  the  Instructions 
given,  anyone  can  perform  the 
moat  wonderful  tricks.  Many 
of  the  feats  exhibited  are  truly 
marvelous,  and  astonish  and 
amuse  a  whole  audience.  Posi¬ 
tively  no  sleight-of-hand.  The 
whole  trick  is  in  the  cards.  Price,  35c.  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Bot¬ 
tle  Imp. — 
The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of 
this  little 
bottle  is 
that  It 
cannot  be  made  to  lie  down, 
and  yet  by  simply  passing 
the  hand  over  it,  the  per¬ 
former  causes  it  to  do  so. 
This  trick  affords  great 
amusement,  and  la  of  convenient  size  to  carry 

About . Price,  10« 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  PEG  JUMPER, 


r.° 


A  very  effective 
ocket  trick,  easily 
be  perfermed  by 
any  one.  A  miniature 
paddle  is  shown.  Cen¬ 
tral  holes  are  drilled  through  It.  A  wooden 
peg  Is  inside  ef  the  uppor  hole.  Showing  now 
both  sides  of  the  paddle,  the  performer  causes, 
by  simply  breathing  upon  It,  the  peg  to  leave 
the  upper  hole,  and  appear  in  the  middie  one. 
Then  it  Jumps  to  the  lower  hole,  back  to  the 
middle  one,  and  lastly  to  the  upper  hole. 
Both  sides  ef  the  paddle  are  repeatedly  shown. 

Price  by  mail,  15«. 
C.  BE11S.  150  W.  62d  St„  New  York  City. 


NOISY  HANDKERCHIEF. 

A  great  deal  of  amusement 
may  be  had  with  this  little 
article.  It  Imitates  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  the  nose  exactly,  except 
that  the  noise  magnified  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  and 
sounds  like  the  basa-horn  In  a 
German  band.  This  device  is 
used  by  simply  placing  It  between  the  teeth 
and  blowing.  The  harder  the  blow  the  louder 
the  noise.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  RING. 

A  handsome  ring  connected  with 
a  rubber  ball  which  Is  concealed 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  A  gentle 
squeeze  forces  water  or  cologne  in 
the  face  of  the  victim  while  he  is 
examining  it.  The  ball  can  be  in¬ 
stantly  filled  by  immersing  ring  in 
water  same  as  a  fountain  pen  filler. 
Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  12c.  each. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Cth  8t..  N.  K. 

NAME  CARDS 
The  newest  fad  in  picture 
postals.  They  are  beautifully 
lithographed  In  a  variety  of 
colors  and  have  various  names, 
such  as  Harry,  Edith,  etc., 
printed  on  the  reverse  side, 
Just  the  thing  to  mail  to  your 
friends.  Price  6  for  10  cents, 
by  mail,  postpaid. 

H  F,  LANG,  1815  Centre  St„  BTilyn,  N.  Y- 

CARD  THROUGH  THE  HAT  TRICK 

With  this  trick  you  bar- 
row  a  hat,  and  app*r- 
ently  shove  a  card  up 
through  the  crown, 
without  injuring  the 
card  or  hat.  The  oper¬ 
ation  can  be  reversed, 
the  performer  seemingly 
pushing  the  card  down 
through  the  crown  into 
the  hat  again.  It  is  a 
trick  which  will  puzzle 
and  interest  the  closest  observer  and  detection 
is  almost  impossible.  It  is  so  simple  that  a 
ehdd  can  learn  how  to  perform  It  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Price  10  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St„  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  FRIGHT!' 


s? 


'e. 


feet  in  length  sprln 
fiash  of  lightning,  pi 
terlng  sound  that  % 
dlan.  We  guarantee 
bite,  but  would  not 
Joke  on  timid  won 
Each  snake  packed 
for  25c.,  mailed  post 

WOLFF  NOVELTY 


THE  FIGII1 


is  known  only  to  the 
them  to  battle  wil 
and  as  long  as  deslr 
fighting  proclivities 
mantel  ornaments, 
strong  box,  10c.;  3 
postpaid. 

11.  Jr.  LANG,  1815  < 

WHIS1 


tunes,  have  lots  of 
your  friend*  and  ma 
for  either  song  or 
by  itself  alone.  To 
in  the  mouth  with 
of  tongue  to  roun 
a*1  if  to  cool  the  H- 
fel  one  to  play  at. 

Price  8  cents  t 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815 
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A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  ta  Photoplays  and  Players 


::  Absolutely  ttie  finest  little  publicatio 

mrpR ICE  5  CEBITS  A  COPY  tssb 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS 

New  portraits  of  aotora  and  actrossas  every  week 


tkirty-tw 

FINE  MALP-TONE  FRONT!! 


Get  a  oopy  of  this  weekly  magazine 


EVERY  DUMBER  CONTAINS 


it: 


l 


Six  Gripping  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  Alias,  each  profusely  Illustrated  with  fine  half-tc 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  In  the  film  buslne 
News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  P) 
Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  Interest  both  young  and  old. 

GET  A  COPY  NOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cent*  in  money  or  postage  stain] 
you  the  latest  number  Issued. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher 

168  West  23d  Street 


PM 


; 
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LATEST  ISSUES- 
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•12 

CIS 

•14 

•15 

616 

617 


Young  Wild  West  and  the  Tenderfoot’s  Legacy  ;  or.  Bathing  the 
Claim  Jumpers. 

Young  Wild  West  Ilelplng  the  Sheriff;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Ex¬ 
press  Thieves. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Phantom  Canoe;  or,  Solving  a  Strange 
Mystery. 

Young  Wi'd  West's  Squarf  Deal;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Bustler's 
Daughter. 

Young  Wild  West  Stopping  a  "Ghost  Dance;”  or,  The  Charge  of 
the  Gallant  6th. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mad  Miner;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Secret 
of  the  Cliffs. 

Young  Wild  West  and  “Gold  Dust  Bill”  ;  or,  The  Man  With  the 
“**  Yellow  Streak.  •* 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Death  Brand;  or,  Arietta’s  Great  Risk. 
Young  Wild  West’s  Pawnee  Pursuit ;  or,  The  White  Flower  of 
the  Redskins. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mexican  Man  Trap ;  or.  Arietta  In 
the  Robbers’  Den. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Lively  Lariat;  or,  Roping  the  Rustlers. 
Young  Wild  West’s  Duel  With  a  Dozen  ;  or.  Arietta’s  Only 
Chance. 

Young  Wild  West  Trailing  a  Treasure  ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Road 
Agents. 

Young  Wild  West  Ruling  a  Ranch  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Cowgirls. 

625  Young  Wild  West’s  Straight  Shot ;  or.  Cornered  in  a  Chasm. 

626  Young  Wild  West’s  Mexican  Mine  ;  or,  Arietta  Breaking  a  Siege. 

627  Young  Wild  West’s  Hottest  Trail  ;  or,  Winning  a  Big  Reward. 

628  Young  Wild  West  Tracking  a  Horse  Thief ;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Wild  Girl. 

629  Young  Wild  West’s  Apache  Friend ;  or.  The  Hidden  Gold  of  the 

Pecos. 

630  Young  Wild  West’s  Three  Shots ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Rattlesnakes. 


{18 
19 

•20 

621 

622 

623 

624 


631  Young  Wild  West  and  the  "Sky  Pilot;;”  or.  The  Ropers  of  Rougb- 

ana-Ready  Ranch. 

632  Young  Wild  West's  Lucky  Drop;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Outlaws 

63  3  Young  Wild  West’s  Wild  West  Show;  0r  Caught  in  the  Europe** 
War. 

63  4  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Kaiser;  or.  The  Big  Show  in  Berlin. 

63  5  Young  Wild  West  Under  Fire;  oi  Skirmishing  on  the  French 

Frontier. 

63  6  Young  Wild  West  Helping  the  Red  Sroes;  or.  The  Crown  Prince’s 

Gratitude. 

63  7  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Servian;^  or.  The  Shot  That  Saved  a 
General.  \ 

638  Young  Wild  West’s  Neutrality;  or,  Actused  by  Germans  and  Allies. 

63  9  Young  Wild  West  and  the  French  §py;  or.  The  Honor  of  an 

American.  \  w 

64  0  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Forts;  or,  Ouwitting  a  Russian  Captain.*' 

641  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Sharpshooters ;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Hindoos. 

642  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Flooded  Trenches;  or.  Saving  a  Belgian; 

Town.  -jJjL 

643  Young  Wild  West  Along  the  Yser ;  or,  Arietta’s  Wonderful  Shot. 

644  Young  Wild  West  and  General  Von  Klick  ;  or.  The  Treasure  of 

the  Ruins 

645  Young  Wild  West’s  Luck ;  or,  Striking  It  Rich  at  the  Hills. 

646  Young  Wild  West’s  Victory ;  or,  The  Roac  Agents’  Last  Hold  Up. 

647  Young  Wild  West’s  Pluck :  or.  Bound  to  Beat  the  “Bid”  Men. 

648  Young  Wild  West’s  Best  Shot ;  or,  The  iescue  of  Arietta. 

649  Young  Wild  West  at  Devil  Creek ;  or,  Hoping  to  Boom  a  New 

Town. 

650  Young  Wild  West’s  Surprise  ;  or,  The  Indkn  Chief’s  Legacy. 

651  Young  Wild  West  Missing;  or,  Saved  By  a  Indian  Princess. 

652  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Detective;  or,  Tte  Red  Riders  of  the 

Range. 
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No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  or 
cards. 

No.  S.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  Illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation.  It  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  Instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
riving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  Interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
Illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  Illustrated  and  containing  full  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
oquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  Instructions  can 
master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
dsfenss  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  Instructor. 

No.  11  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
— A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  HOOK  OF 


ETIQUETTE. — It  Is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  Is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY’. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  Instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Hellei’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the, 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  thS  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 

GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST _ 

Containing  full  Instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-flve  Illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT.— Fully  Illustrated.  Full  Instructions 
are  given  In  this  little  book,  together  with  In¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS.— Containing  the  most  popula 
selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES?— 
Everyone  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced. 

No.  29  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR 
—Every  boy  should  know  how  Inventions  orig¬ 
inated.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving 
examples  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet¬ 
ism.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 
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No.  30.  HOW  TO  CC.tr  -O*  of  the  most  ^ 
Instructive  books  on  co£\n*,'  *er  publphed. 

It  contains  recipes  for  cook\in\  meats  A*h. 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  ^Pddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry  and  \»rand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes.  ' 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  I  PRYKKR. 

— Containing  fourteen  illustration) 
different  positions  requisite,  to  bel 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist, 
tainlng  gems  from  all  the  pojulf 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  aI 
Containing  Instructions  for  begY 
ol  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  4 
plete  book.  Full  of  practical,  lllj 
No.  35.  IIOW  TO  PLAY  GAM., 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  con 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  ICO*™^  , 
Containing  all  the  leading  coiUV'S'DRU »  k 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  |indtums\l  \ 
witty  sayings.  A'at<tes  afl  V 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  \  \ 

DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book  -J 1  Ov 
ful  and  practical  Information  containing ' 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  al*n  ln  the  treat  <ent 
every  family.  Abounding  rment*  common  t», 
tive  recipes  for  general  ccn  U8®lU'  and  effect 
No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISEft^1*1^ 

PIGEONS  AND  RABBlTSiDPGS-  POULTRY 
structlve  book.  Ham1snXjibA  useful  and  in’ 
No.  40.  HOW  TO  M\KK  \xllUoSi^ted- 
— Including  hint*  Qn  how'\\D  SLT  TRAPS 
weasels,  otter  fas,  squirrels  a n/&K.C 5  mole* 
how  to  cure  Akins.  Coplousiv  blrd*-  A,*< 
No.  .I.  THE  BOYS  OF  XFW  U£««ted* 

MEN'S  JCKE  BOOK. —Contain  YORK 
rlety  of  the  latest  jokes  ^  a  gre&t  V«M 

famous  end  men.  \0  aimt^  by  the  moat 
complete  without  this  wonrtlrfri  r"lnstr«l» 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  booW  \ 

STUMP  SPEAKER.— Contain „NE"  YOR* 

sortment  of  stump  speeches  v-ng  a  var,ed  a.A 
Irish  Also  ,nd 

for  home  anusement  and  ar>,otU8t  tb*  *hlnj 
No.  43.  ion-  To  BTOImK  J 

— Containing  the  grandest  ass  IAN. 

leal  illusion!  ever  placed  of 

Also  tricks  vith  cards  IncantaTion**1*  pubn®- 
No.  44.  IOW  TO  WRITr  xl?  etc* 

BUM.  — A  g’and  col ]*ct loti  TfE  a*k 

snlt able  for  any  time  »nd  0cf  Al lbun*  Veto** 

lng  Lines  <f  Love,  Afreet  Ion  *mbrac- 

mo»\  Rp»n«r«t  .  .  .  •  N'®ntlnient  vx.. 


thing  new  and  very  instru  R,*BK. — Some- 
should  obfctn  this  book  as  Vt^  Kv*ry  boy 
Instruction  for  crgani»i«=.  __u  contains  r 


crganlalng  an 
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